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Outwitting 
the weather 


How science copes with Old Man Weather is 
illustrated by these ideas and devices from 
General Electric laboratories. 

How high are the clouds? A ceilometer measures 
this for airmen. How wet is the weather? Hay can 
now be stored in barns before it is dry, with a new 
hay-drying system with G-E control. And one G-E 
laboratory makes weather—with or without rain, 
wind, sleet, snow—to test G-E turbo-superchargers. 

On this page are a few more examples of the way 
General Electric research and engineering are being 
devoted to this phase of human comfort and health. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Cioudy but bright. When clouds darken the sky, lights 
come on in this schoolroom. No one has to remember; a 
General Electric automatic light control with an “electric 
eye” keeps constant watch, safeguards young eyes by 
turning on the lights whenever needed. 





Cucumber magic. Vinesinelec- Spring weather. Cool, moun- 
trically heated soil (right) grew tain-top comfort in your bed- 





twice as tall, and bore one 
month earlier. A heating cable, 
developed by G-E engineers, is 
buried in the soil and ther- 
mostatically controlled. More 
than 15,000 commercial grow- 
ers use G-E soil-heating cable. 


room, or anywhere else in your 
house, will be provided by G-E 
airconditioning units. Nor have 
G-E engineers forgotten winter 
problems; they have applied 
G-E research and engineering 
to home heating systems, too. 





Weather detective goes aloft in the small box suspended from 
the balloon. Some 12 miles up the balloon bursts, and the box is 
parachuted back to earth. On the way up, this electronic device, 
called the G-E Stratometer, gives a running commentary on the 
weather—temperature, humidity, air pressure—and sends this in- 
formation back to earth by radio signals. The information gath- 
ered by the G-E Stratometer can be used to help predict weather. 


* * * 
The best investment in the world is in 
your country’s future. 


KEEP ALL THE BONDS YOU BUY 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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ATOMIC BOMB TEST by the Navy against an old battleship will take place in the 
~ not too distant future. Time and place are a secret. It's a good 
bet, too, that the results won't be announced. 

WAR DEAD FIGURES will show Connecticut, Maryland, Kansas, New Hampshire and 
New Mexico losing most men in proportion to population. Luckiest 
states will include Missouri, Louisiana and Arkansas. Army will make 
full report in a couple of months. 

COMPETITION FROM ABROAD already has hit. U.S. in Mexico. Britain and Switzer- 
land both have offered Mexico textile machinery they claim is superior 
and more modern than anything U.S. turns out. 

MAC ARTHUR WILL RETURN to U.S. before Christmas. Already the radio, movies and 
book publishers have offered him big money. So have a couple of 
national business concerns which want him as an executive. 

OPA IS- BURNED UP over talk about revoking the order limiting house construction 
to dwellings costing $8,000 or-less. So far that limit still stands 
and OPA is against taking off the lid now, claiming to do so would 
inflate home costs, take more houses out of rental markets, make it 
tough to hold down building material prices. 


JAP ECONOMY, WEAKENED BY WAR, may have to be underwritten’ by Big Three. That 
means U.S. will be looked to for the biggest share of the risk. 
Chances are the Nips won't be able to sell enough to the world to pay 


for what they will have to import, hence the.need for underwriting. 

NEW PEST ERADICATOR, expected to do to rodents what DDT does to insects, has 
been developed by the Fish & Wildlife Service's research laboratory 
in Denver, Colo. It's called "1080," laboratory number for the proj- 
ect. It won't appear on the market for a while because so far it's 
as dangerous to domestic animals and poultry as it is to rats, mice, 
prairie dogs, etc. : 

DISCUSSION OF FINANCIAL AID for Britain (see World) will make it clear U.S. - 
won't agree to any understanding that isn't okay politically to Con- 
gress. It'll also be pointed out whereas lend-lease will be scaled 
down, England hasn't acted to scale down debts she owes empire member 
nations. That amounts to about $15 billion. 

CHANGES IN AUTOMOTIVE industry won't be limited to car models. A number of 
manufacturers will eliminate distributors from their setups, thus 
giving dealers more direct contacts with the factory, 

INTERNATIONALIZATION OF WATERWAYS in Europe is one proposal we will make during 
the Council of Foreign Ministers in London. 

AVIATION INDUSTRY is one of the leaders in employing veterans. Airlines alone 
are adding about 280 weekly, including physically handicapped who get 
jobs as clerks, ticket sellers, etc. 

MEXICO CITY ASSEMBLY PLANT will be built by Nash-Kelvinator for assembly and 
~ distribution of that firm's products south of the border. 

CONSUMER PRICES will creep upward and so will wages, but the wage rise-will be 
greater than price boosts. OPA will give some on prices but not 
enough to meet demands of manufacturers. 

INTER—GOVERNMENT SCRAP still rages over rationing. OPA wants to get out from 
under by the first of the year. Agriculture and WPB both say no. The 
President probably will back up OPA. 

NEW LABOR BOARD to arbitrate peacetime labor wrangles is in the cards. It will 
"replace the War Labor Board. 
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WWo years ago WE said 


I “August 22, 1943 


Ib got SOMETHING no other 
~ SENTHETIC TIRE can give you! 


name in rubber — because it is the 
synifegic rubber tire that g 

















In everyday working service 
Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Tires 
are delivering mileages compar- 
able to average prewar tire per- 
formance — before recapping! And 
they’re built so sturdily they take 
extra recaps. 


That is why Goodyears enjoy the widest 
margin of public preference today in all 
their 30 years of world leadership — over- 
the-road experience proves they have got 
something no other tire can give you. 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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IF YOU CANNOT GET A NEW 
TIRE IMMEDIATELY, make your 
present tires go further with a 
Goodyear Extra-Mileage Recap and 
new Goodyear De Luxe Inner 
Tubes. 
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Surplus 


Sale of vast stock of goods left over 
from war could flood markets, keep 
millions from jobs, Woodruff warns 


Disposal of $100 billion worth of 
surplus war goods and properties, a job 
that was rapidly bogging down, at last 
appeared ready to shift to high gear as 
Congress completed action on a bill set- 
ting, up a single surplus czar. 

W. Stuart Symington, chairman of 
the fumbling three-man Surplus Property 
Board was expected to be that czar. 

Obstacle to Goal. With Congress 
preoccupied about achieving full employ- 
ment through the resourcefulness of the 
American people, the vast over-hang of 
surplus goods has had business jittery. 

The problem raised such questions as 
these: Should we (1) use surplus goods 
only where shortages exist until new pro- 
duction gets under way? (2) junk all sur- 
plus so it won’t retard demand for new 
goods? 

Employment Menace? And from 
Rep. Roy O. Woodruff (R.-Mich.) came 
this observation: “Nothing could be more 
weird or paradoxical than the effort to 
dispose of $100 billion worth of war sur- 
pluses and at the same time attempt to 
have the government guarantee full em- 
ployment for everybody. 

“At $1 an hour, $100 billion worth 


of goods would represent 50 million years . 


of work, or 5 million jobs for to years. 
These goods could create unemployment 
to just the_extent of their market value. 

Old Stuff. “The nation could be sad- 
dled with vast quantities of obsolete equip- 
ment. The airplane industry was set back 
20 years after World.sWar I because of 
the sale of obsolete planes to the public. 
The same threat is true of machine tools 


and many other items. In fact, surplus 
war products can operate as a wet blanket 
over any industry. They will completely 
prostrate industries for a generation if 
not handled very intelligently. 

Jobs at Stake. “Many millions of 
jobs are at stake. The American people 
look to Congress and the executive de- 
partment of the government to avoid 
blanketing the nation with a vast surplus 
of obsolete goods and materials which 
could prevent many thousands of persons, 
many of them veterans, from being em- 
ployed, and drive: them onto relief rolls. 

“We can’t afford to let surplus prop- 
erties and supplies, bought at great cost to 
all of us, destroy the hope, the private 
initiative and the future outlook of our 
citizens by unwisely loosing upon the na- 
tion a flood of goods out of a dead war.” 


Goal: 1946 Election 


Gloves off, eager and willing Denio- 
crats and Republicans last week stepped 
into the political ring, started throwing 
punches with pre-Pearl Harbor vigor. 

President Truman’s reconversion mes- 
sage (PATHFINDER, Sept. 17) touched off 
the battle. GOP National Committee chief 
Herbert Brownell Jr. said that President 
appealed “for support of all radical left- 
wing elements in the U. S.” 

Democratic Committee Boss Bob 
Hannegan retorted: The GOP was “going 
back to its old-fashioned conservatism.” 
He pledged his party to battle “against 
reaction.” 

But the GOP meant business, called a 
strategy-mapping conference’ of House 


Republicans. Behind guarded doors they 
met for three hours. Each member had 
his say. The pros and cons on nine major 
issues were compiled, sent off to the steer- 
ing committee. 
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SKINNY AND FIORELLO. New York's Mayor La Guardia ushers Gen. Wainwright through city. 
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NEW CZAR? Chairman Symington of WSPB. 


Meaning. Besides settling immediate 
issues, the House GOP conference was an 
attempt to beat the national convention 
to the punch. The Congressional wing 
was tired of taking party policies from 
members who don’t have to run for elec- 
tion or sweat out legislation. 


Hero’s Homecoming 


Half a million Washingtonians and 
several million New Yorkers screamed a 
welcome to Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
62-year-old hero of Corregidor and sur- 
vivor of 39 months in a Jap prison camp. 

At the capital airport, “Skinny” Wain- 
wright stepped out of a plane, smacked 
Mrs. Wainwright with a kiss he’d been 
saving four years. 

Warning. After a parade through 
flag-lined streets, Wainwright told crowd: 

“No humane person could desire that 
the Japs endure what many of our men 
went through. But they must be watched.” 

Three days later New York, roared 
“Skinny” its welcome, threw ticker tape, 
streamers and torn newspapers along a 32- 
mile route. 


Congress and Truman 


Capitol and White House shifted into 
high gear, hummed with peacetime legis- 
lation, appointments, conferences, fights. 

House and Senate leaders appointed 
a committee of six Democrats and four 
Republicans, headed by Sen. Barkley (D.- 
Ky.) and Rep. Cooper (D.-Tenn.) to in- 
vestigate the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

Congress rewrote the jobless aid bill, 
junked the President’s proposal to pay 
unemployed $25 for 26 weeks but planned 
to stretch existing state payments over a 
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longer period. (Example: Arizona jobless 
could get compensation for 22 instead of 
14 weeks). 

The House voted to turn back the 
nation’s clocks an hour on Sept. 30, end- 
ing “war time.” A House committee 
studied Elliott Roosevelt’s 200-page ex- 
planation of his $200,000 loan from A, & 
P. head John Hartford. (Elliott claimed 
his net wealth was now “zero’’). 

Atomic Bomb. At the other end of 
Pennsylvania ave., President Truman 
banned sale of public land containing 
uranium, used in making the bombs and: 
Named ex-Attorney General Biddle as 
U. S. judge on the international court to 
try Axis war criminals, accepted Elmer 
Davis’s resignation as head of the expir- 
ing OWI, got a new Presidential yacht. 
Then he took off by plane with Mrs. Tru- 
man for home in Independence, Mo. 


Joy for Jacobs 


Corp. Billy Conn, back home last 
week after 15 months overseas, walked 
down the gangplank hot for another battle 
with heavyweight champ Joe Louis. 

Promoter Mike Jacobs kissed Conn 
on the cheek (see cover), started cooking 
up the “battle of the century” worth a 
million-dollar gate by June. 


Speed-Up for Civvies 

The Army played Santa Claus in 
September, reached into its gift bag, 
pulled out the promise of Christmas at 
home this year for 1.3 million more G.L.s. 

The happy word for high-pointers 
came from Brig. Gen. S. G. Henry: 
Army’s discharge rate, now 400,000 a 
month, will jump to 672,000 by January. 
That’s 22,400 a day. 

But as red tape snarled discharges, 
company commanders, hard pressed to 
keep the men occupied, put them to work 
at such assignments as picking up cigaret 
butts or, as at Fort Belvoir, Va., cutting 
grass with bayonets. 

Meaning. Army will consist of 2.5 
million men next July 1, less than a third 
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MAKESHIFT..NBC executives worked controls, kept programs going after union engineers quit. 


of its present size: 8.5 million. Among 
the discharges by year’s end will be 13,000 
M.D.s, 25,000 nurses, 3,500 dentists. 


' Cheaper by Air 


Airlines cut passenger rates, made 
air travel cost less than first-class tickets 
plus berths on trains. 

But railroads will accept the challenge. 
Now they’re taxed to capacity carrying 
troops and will be for the next six months. 
Then they'll slash fares, offer new innova- 
tions, such as day-and-night Pullman cars, 
club cars for movies, cars with games and 
toys for children. 

Here are some of the new air rates 
from New York compared with Pullman 
lower berth rates: 


Airline Rail 
Pittsburgh . . $14.90 $17.47 
Chicago 32.85 36.83 


Strike Fever 


Reconversion was at hand but so, too, 
was a showdown between labor and man- 
agement. 

First big move come last week in De- 
troit’s huge automotive industry. Ford 
closed completely, blaming strikes in part- 
supplier plants. : 

There, some 80,000 were idle and the 





ONE WAY. Maj. Gen. Stephen G. Henry explains chart of Army's discharge plan to Clatirees. 


national figure pushed 250,000. Unions 
said they would ask a strike vote in 135 
General Motors plants, while in Pitts- 
burgh 12,000 Westinghouse employes 
struck. Earlier a strike of two radio net- 
works’ engineers interrupted programs. 

Reasons. Higher wages were demand- 
ed to offset loss of overtime. United Auto- 
mobile workers (CIO) asked a 30% wage 
increase; Phil Murray, CIO chief, de- 
manded $2-a-day hike for steel workers, 
AFL rail unions asked a 36-hour week. 

Meaning. A bitter fight was develop- 
ing. UAW stood ready to spend $4 million 
to win its wage goal though leaders joined 
with management trying to stop wildcat 
strikes. Union strategy had been to press 
demands on one big company at a time. 
Now the rank and file had forced them to 
fight on an industry-wide basis. 

Effect. Farm machinery firms will get 
the same wage demands. More strikes 
could follow as the fever spreads and 
500,000 more workers might walk out. 
Consumér goods output will be delayed. 
(No new Fords for a year.) No one knew 
how far the industrial strife would go. 


30-Hour Week? 


Labor leaders rallied behind a bill by 
Sen. Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.) for a 30- 
hour week for government workers. 

Private industry, McCarran said, 
would be forced to follow. “It’s the only 
solution to future unemployment prob- 
lems,” he proclaimed. “Of course it will 
cost a lot, but it’s better to pay for gain- 
ful work than start another WPA.” 

Drones & Debt. “Impossible now,” 
roared Sen. Harry Byrd (D.-Va.). “It 
would require 750,000 more workers and 
cost the government $2 billion a year. 
The U. S. can’t become a nation of drones 
and support a $300 billion debt.” 

McCarran’s bill was pigeonholed for 
hearings “sometime next year.” Mean- 
while United Rubber Workers of America 
(CIO), demanded a 30-cent an hour pay 
boost; a six-hour day. 


Week at Home 


East: Veterans Administration will 
decentralize by establishing 13 branch of- 
fices, ally vets’ hospitals with medical 
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MISS AMERICA. Bess Myerson, 21, N.Y., spurns 
movies. She'll study music with $5,000 prize. 





schools. Gene Jodoin, 18, appeared as di- 
rected before the Malden, Mass., draft 
board. 

But Gene was an attractive brunette. 
Her birth certificate listed her sex wrong. 

Gen. John J. Pershing, commander of 
the AEF in World War I, celebrated his 
85th birthday at Walter Reed Hospital. 

Midwest: Osage Indians will make 
peace with the Axis Oct. 6, during fasting, 
feasting and dancing at Pawhuska, Okla. 

Two 14-year-old boys stole a plane 
from a Valparaiso, Ind., flying field, flew 
after dark to South Bend, Ind., landed 
safely after running out of gas. 

West: Wall St. Post, American Le- 
gion, New York City, will give its 1945 
Americanism medal to Hollywood movie 
director Cecil B. De Mille. 

The Bremerton, Wash., air-raid shel- 
ter, built to house 10,000 persons when 
Jap air raids were a possibility, has been 
changed into a warehouse. 

South: Florida looked forward to a 
bumper tourist crop as the Army prepared 
to hand back 30 Méami Beach hotels. 

President Truman will address the 
North Carolina Senate, Nov. :2. 

Someone stole a Ford belonging to 
Daniel Ford, Birmingham, Ala. Two days 
later, Patrolman Grady Ford, recovered 
Ford’s Ford, and City Policeman D. E. 
Ford arrested a suspect. 

South Florida suffered $50 million dam- 
age from a hurricane as 143 miles an hour 
winds killed two. Fifty sailors were hurt 
at Navy’s blimp base, where fire and wind 
destroyed it and 366 planes, 25 blimps. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Under Congress’ Skin 


Spokane’s Athletic Round. Table, a 
group that makes a habit of grabbing na- 
tional headlines by wacky tactics, is after 
Congress again. This time they want a law 
to force the railroads to equip all loco- 


motives with radio, radar or walkie-talkies . 


to prevent wrecks. And the reason they’re 
pushing this project, says a message to all 
members, is the fact that Rep. August H. 
Andresen (R.-Minn.) twitted them about 
their horseplay, such as Bundles-for- 
Congress, and urged them to try some- 
thing constructive. 

No Fooling. “Well, here we go,” the 
Round Table wrote. “Scores of service- 
men were maimed or killed by rear-end 
train collisions in the Carolinas last year. 
We immediately suggested a remedy and 
demanded so¢ earphones on all engineers. 
No laws were enacted. These dumb col- 
lisions recurred. Scores’ were killed at 
Michigan, N. D.; Section 2 again plowed 
into Section 1 in Arizona. Why doesn’t 
Congress force radar, wireless, walkie- 
talkie or radio on all interstate railways? 
Anything to stop this senseless slaughter!” 

Interstate Commerce Commission is 
“looking into” the situation, Andresen 
said, and some railroads already have pro- 
vided engineers with radio equipment. 
Meantime, he’s talking over the proposal 
with other members. 


Executive's Fling 


It didn’t have any “stuff” and no zip at 
all, but cabinet members and White House 
aides were bug-eyed when President Harry 
Truman tossed out the ball to start a game 
between the Washington Nationals and 
the St. Louis Browns. Maybe it was be- 
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cause he turned out to be a left-winger 
(see cut), 

After a players’ scramble for the ball, 
the President settled back and enjoyed the 
Nats’ 4-to-1 victory. It was his first game 
since he took over the country’s top job 
and the first time a President had turned 
out for a Washington game other than the 
season opener in 15 years. To add to the 
occasion, somebody in an upper box turned 
over a soft drink that dribbled down on 
Mrs. Truman’s hat. 


High Voltage Yarn 


That story about the Japanese paper 
balloon bomb that, by a million-to-one 
chance, lit on a power line feeding the 
atomic bomb works out in Washington 
state has taken on new embroidery. A 
Congressman just back from an official 
jaunt to the Northwest tells this: 

A number of high voltage lines were 
required for operations at the Washington 
plant. But scientists in charge were fear- 
ful at one stage as to what might happen 
when they turned on the power from these 
lines. For all they knew, that surge might 
set off their atomic mix. After many cal- 
culations and consultations, some of the 
engineers present said it was too risky. 
They were retiring behind a distant moun- 
tain if and when the switches were thrown. 

No Explosion. About that time, the 
Congressman’s story goes, the utterly fan- 
tastic happened. Two Jap balloons, ‘car- 
ried across the Pacific by high prevailing 
winds, drifted down in the plant area. One 
fell harmlessly. But~the other, as if by 
some strange magic, plunked down on one 
of the high tension lines. 

A surge on the line threw the switch 
and poured concentrated voltage into the 
atomic retorts or whatever they had set 
up. And nothing exploded. -In the twin- 
kling of an eye the great problem had been 
solved. Scared enginéers postponed their 
trip to the mountains and operations con- 
tinued according to schedule. 

Thus, the Japs’ “cleverness” in their 





LEFT WINGERS Eyes bugged when President Truman tossed one out at Washington ball! qomd. 








fantastic balloon bombardment of the 
United States backfired. It actually has- 
tened their doom. 


White House Doctor 


President Truman: named Col. Wal- 
lace H. Graham, 34-year-old surgeon from 
Kansas City, as his new personal physi- 
cian. Graham was on his way to an Army 
assignment in China after extended service 
in Europe when he got the White House 
call. 

He succeeded Adm. Ross T. McIntire, 
Surgeon-General of the Navy, who doc- 
tored the Roosevelts. 


Shuttle Game 


It’s a long way to commute, but E. D. 
Hester, economic advisor to the High 
Commissioner to the Philippines and mem- 
ber of the Filipino Rehabilitation Com- 
mission, is practically shuttling back and 
forth between Washington and Manila. 

A career man in the High Commis- 
sioner’s office, Hester was in the islands 
with former Commissioner Sayre when 
Manila fell, came out by P-T boat with 
the MacArthur party. The minute of lib- 
eration, he was on his way back, spent 
several months surveying the situation for 
the rehabilitation ‘commission. Back in 
Washington a few weeks ago, he almost 
immediately packed for Manila again when 
President Truman named Paul McNutt to 
his old post of High Commissioner. 

Not So Bad. The situation in the 
Philippines is complicated by greatly ex- 
aggerated claims of war damage, bank- 
ruptcy of the Islands government, and 
social unrest, Hester said in substance fol- 
lowing his post-liberation survey. Com- 
monwealth officials have claimed that the 
total war damage may run to $1.4 billion. 
Hester thinks it won’t be more than one- 
third of that amount. 

Biggest immediate problem, as he 
sees it, is not simply the payment of war 
claims but to provide a rehabilitation pro- 
gram that will keep the wheels turning. 
This won’t be easy because the islands are 


faced with giving up free trade with the- 


U. S. in exchange for final independence 
next year. 


Report on Alaska 


Statehood lost ground but a modern 
highway system for Alaska stepped for- 
ward as result of an inspection tour by a 
House group headed by Rep. Hugh Peter- 
son (D.-Ga.), ¢hairman of the territories 
committee. Just back from Uncle Sam’s 
northern empire, Peterson said develop- 
ment of the country simply awaited its 
being opened by a connected system of 
roads, 

“Let’s open it first, then talk about 
statehood,” he said. 

In his official report Peterson planned 
to have something to say about the fact 
that his official party had to travel by 
British steamship to reach Alaska and to 


go through both Canadian and U. S. cus- 
toms because part of the trip was through 
Canadian waters. He believes the UV. S. 
ought to have at least one steamship line 
providing regular passenger service t@ 
Alaska. The report also will include a 
favorable account of the Alcan,highway, 
built by the Army to rush supplies to 
northern bases. 

Alcan Praised. Peterson and Rep. 
Paul Cunningham (R.-Iowa), both mem- 
bers of the House roads committee, dé- 
tached themselves from the main group to 
travel the 1,600-mile length of the Alcan 
route, declared it a “job well done.” Cost 
was high but that was mainly because two 
roads were built—a “tote” road through 
the wilderness to carry in road-building 
equipment and supplies, and the highway 
itself. The route is not now open for 
civilian use, but both congressmen be- 
lieve, if arrangements can be worked out 
with Canada for its maintenance, it has a 
great future as an exceptionally scenic 
route and as a popular means of ingress 
to Alaska, 


Dean of Good Neighbors 


His place as grand old man of good 
will in the Americas was more firmly 
clinched when the Pan American Society 
of New York and 23 associated groups 
honored Washington’s 74-vear-old Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe at a flowing bowl banquet. It 
celebrated his 25th anniversary as director 
general of the neighborly Pan American 
Union. 

Noted Host. Famed throughout the 
hemisphere for his cordial devotion to 
friendly inter-American relations, Dr. 
Rowe has been greeting Latin American 
visitors and sending them off with good 
wishes since 1920. A bachelor, he is noted 
for both his official and his private prow- 
ess as a host. A one-time professor of 
political science at the University of 


Pennsylvania, he served briefly in the 
State Department and as assistant secre- 
tary of the Treasury before taking over 
his good neighbor job. 
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DR. L. S. ROWE: An old-timé good neighbor. 
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HOW! Chiefs hail their warrior hero Menard. 


Strong Medicine 


Japan surrendered, But peace did not 
come to the Sioux Nation officially until 
the drums and shuffle of the Victory 
Dance died away 13 days later. 

In three-day ceremonies last week 
the tribes’ servicemen were honor guests. 
At Pine Ridge, S. D., reservation, where 
3,000 Indians gathered, Chief Henry 
Standing Bear saluted Pvt. Francis Men- 
ard, warrior with three battle stars, Pur- 
ple Heart. 

Atomic Dance. These redmen knew 
other things than atom bombs had gone 
into winning the war—things like the. sun 
dance they held back in August. 

The dance was first of its kind since 
1942. Gazing into the sun, 100 painted 
braves stomped the measured beat of the 
ancient rally, calling on Great Spirit to 
return fighting brothers safely. Two days’ 
fasting led them with gusto to the buffalo 
feast that ended that five-day Victory 
Dance ritual. 

Ceremonial. From the dawn of In- 
dian history yearly sun dances, invoking 
high powers, were felt essential to tribal 
welfare. Under an open “lodge,” dedi- 
cated by warriors’ tales told to throbbing 
drums, were dancing, fasting and much 
feasting. 

Sun dances make strong medicine. 
One was held just before Custer came 
to Little Big Horn back in 1876. And just 
one week after the Sioux beat the dirt this 
summer, the treacherous Japs were crying 
“uncle.” 


Bells of Liberty 


Many bells rang out the victory. 

In Philadelphia, the Liberty Bell was 
tapped gently. In Washington the “bell 
of San Michele,” friendship gift to Frank- 
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Do you hope to. get 
these benefits in Your 
next refrigerator? 


All the Room You Need ... enough height See ere Cold . .. an ad- 
for tall bottles, enough width C vanced principle of refriger- 
for big dishes, enough space ation, which provides right 





for everything. Flexible in- 
% terior, with arrangements 
quickly adjustable to meet 
changing needs. Varied cold 

. fast, dry cold for high- 
speed freezing . . . moist cold for general 
storage . . . super-moist cold to keep vege- 


2), 
is 


> 
Zw 
SF 
delicious, tempting in ap- 





control of air circulation, 
temperature and humidity 
to keep foods wholesome, 


pearance. Helps foods hold nourishing rich- 
ness, vitamins and flavor. Bans wilting, shrink- 
age. Helps keep odors from mingling. 





tables fresh and crisp. 

Lots of Ice—Quick as a Wink... a trig- 
Plenty of Frozen Food Storage ...space ger-quick ice service. No awe 
to freeze food and keep it ready for use. prying or tugging with ae ta $— 
Facilities for freezing meat and keeping it sticking trays. No sink? x 
safely. Room to keep many packages of store- splashingor waste through 
bought frozen foods . . m/z mz melting. All the cubes you 
and your favorite ice 7, ANC want at any time, quickly, 
cream. Built so freezing ¢ simply, easily—and de- 
temperatures stay in freez- T  pendably. A generous supply of big, solid ice 
ing cocpactaiaht. = cubes, always ready for instant use. 












See Your Frigidaire Dealer 


He’ll be glad to show you all the reasons why Frigidaire 
is America’s favorite refrigerator. Find his name and 
address in your Classified Telephone Directory — or 
write Frigidaire, 164 Amelia Street, Dayton 1, Ohio, 
In Canada, 428 Commercial Road, Leaside 12, Ontario 
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Practical Advanced Styling . .. brilliant 
new beauty, styled to give 
greatest convenience. All 
storage space easily acces- 
sible; sturdy, adjustable 
shelves; work-saving auto- 
matic controls; easy to 
clean. Gleaming white por- 
celain, highlighted with shining chromium 
and colorful plastic. Ruggedly built, yet beau- 
tiful in rounded, flowing lines. 


Thrifty, Dependable Mechanism ... for low- 
cost, carefree service. Quiet, unseen, self- 
oiling, with no unneces- 
sary moving parts to 

require attention. Sealed 
completely against dirt 
and moisture. Power to 
produce abundant cold on 
a mere trickle of current. 
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lin D. Roosevelt, from the Isle of Capri. 
pealed “the day of victory and everlasting 
peace and freedom.” In Annapolis the 
gong was put to Admiral Perry’s ancient 
Japanese bell (PATHFINDER, Sept. 17). 

But no sound came from Columbian 
Liberty Bell, created 52 years ago by “‘lov- 
ers of liberty” to proclaim such events. 

Rings, Watches, Pennies. Sons of 
American Revolution’s president, William 
O. McDowell, suggested the bell as high 
spot of the 1893 Chicago World Fair. So- 
cieties like DAR backed it. Contributions 
poured into the melting pot. With money, 
gold, heirlooms, wedding rings, watches, 
went some 22,000 metal objects. 

Out came a model of the original 
Liberty Bell, weighing a ton for each of 
the 13 colonies and inscribed: Glory to 
God, and A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another. 

\ll-Fated. Somehow, plans miscarried. 
Instead of clanging joyously at the fair, 
the crepe-hung bell struck 13 mournful 
notes after Chicago’s Mayor Harrison was 
assassinated, Later, it toured other fairs, 
but the “secret society” which financed 
the casting remained unpaid. 

Finally the Columbian Liberty Bell 
—gold, heirlooms, *pennies—was melted 
down to pay for itself. 


Whiter House 


Almost the moment Gen. Washington 
broke sod for the north cornerstone, it was 
called the “White House.” 

When the John Adamses moved down 
in 1800, Abigail looked round, sniffed. 
“President’s palace” indeed! Eight years 
a-building, and barely a stick of furniture 
in the house! 

Firebugs. Widower Jefferson fared 
better—though he too lived with unplas- 
tered walls and dismal lawns. But when 
Dolly Madison and “Jemmy” took over 


in 1809, the White House had all the dig- 
nity and color of a European salon, In- 
deed, its extravagant luxury caused some 


to mutter that the “Pearl Harbor’ which 
struck Aug. 24, 1814, wasn’t altogether a 
bad thing! That was when Britishers, re- 
venging defeats in the war of 1812, put 
the torch to the undefended capital. 

By 1818 it was rebuilt on the old 
plans. People forgot it had ever burned. 

Evidence. But workmen, repairing 
recently for an over-due paint job, uncov- 
ered old, charred timbers in a wall the 
Britishers left standing. It’s the north 
wall; somewhere below is the original cor- 
nerstone. A mine detector may locate it 
and bring to light the priceless documents 
sealed inside, lost since 1814. 


Barbara's Town 


Frederick, Md., which Barbara 
Fritchie made forever famous, sat back on 
its anniversary and surveyed its past. Just 
200 years before, John Thomas Schley, 
schoolmaster, one of many Pennsylvania 
Germans came down to settle this town- 
site Dan and Pat Dulany had laid out in 
the blue Catoctin Mountains, put up the 
first house. 

Cross-roads. On two main turnpikes, 
Frederick was soon in the thick of events. 
Indian-hunting General Braddock cussed 
it for being a hamlet, and Ben Franklin 
came to pacify him. Lafayette visited. 
Bluecoats and grey dashed in and out. At 
the Battle of Monocacy just outside, the 
Yankees held the Confederates long enough 
to save Washington, 40 miles away. 

But Frederick played a subtler part 
in the war, Sen. George Radcliffe pointed 
out at the bicentennial celebration. When 
secession threatened, Unionist Gov. Hicks 
convened the Assembly at “Yankee” Fred- 
erick, not “Rebel” Annapolis. 

Big Ifs. If it had met at Annapolis, 
said the Senator, Baltimore might have 
been the South’s largest city. Washington 
might have been surrounded. Maryland’s 
resources might have turned the war. 

But the Assembly sat at Frederick. 
And it did not vote to secede. 
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U. S. Army Air Corps 


BRAINWAVES. Encephalograph records them. 


Brainwaves’ Record 


The electrodes were clamped to the 
patient’s héad. The machine was turned 
on, A pen began to move in swift jagged 
waves across the white paper. 

This was the encephalograph, deli- 
cate machine which records, amplifies, 
then traces on paper the electrical im- 
pulses given off by a human’s brain. 

The irregular tracings of the machine 
don’t show thoughts. In fact concentra- 
tion interrupts the pattern and the waves 
are deepest when the patient is asleep. 
What the “brainwaves” do show is any 
abnormality in the brain. By means of 
the encephalograph a brain tumor can be 
located to within one-half inch. An epi- 
leptic can be recognized from the deep 
irregular waves registered. (In the midst 
of a seizure the encephalograph pen rushes 
furiously over the paper as though trying 
to record a storm.) A feeble-minded per- 
son will show abnormally slow waves. 

Delinquents. When there is no other 
proof of physical abnormality, the en- 
cephalograph will sometimes discover it. 
For example, when a large group of de- 
linquent children were tested, 70% showed 
abnormal brainwaves. Many criminals also 
showed electrical disturbances in their 
brains. 

Now a new clue has been added. The 
Journal of Heredity reports that the fre- 
quency and voltage of brainwaves are 
based on heredity. For proof they tested 
55 sets of identical twins, found they 
nearly always have identical brainwaves. 


A New Gem Is Born 


The Brazilian state of Minas Geraes 


JOHN BULL, FIREBRAND. White House redecorating reveals charred timbers, blaze of 1814. (‘General Mines”) has a greater variety 
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of gem minerals than nearly anywhere else. “it 

Recently, the Brazilians learned Minas | i tl 
Geraes had a “new” gemstone, Brazilian- 
ite. It’s clear yellow-green, comes in crys- 
tals as big as two fists; only trouble is it’s 
easily scratched and dulled. 

Dr. Frederick H. Pough, American 
Museum of Natural History, spotted a 
chunk of the stuff in Brazil. Edward P. 
Henderson, of Washington’s Smithsonian 
Institution, analyzed it as a sodium alu- 
minum phosphate. 


What Atomic Bomb Did 


The gates creaked open in the New 
Mexico desert. Thirty-one newspapermen, 
canvas protectors drawn over their shoes, 
walked gingerly out to the site of the first | 
atomic bomb explosion, subjected them- ~~ 
selves to the “after-radiation” the Japs 
had been complaining about. Thirty-one 
came back unharmed. 

Scientists, using sensitive radiation 
meters, furnished additional proof that 
less than two months after the explosion, 
radiation had already dwindled until, ex- 
cept for one spot, the area was safe for | 
continuous habitation. In the center of Ps = £ ytd 
the crater 600 hours of exposure would “a G 7 
have proved fatal. : 

Glassy Desert. What jolted the writ- 
ers was evidence of the explosion’s tre- ; aie 
mendous heat. For a radius of 1,200 ft. ' . ’ 
around the remains of the tower, New d 
Mexico’s good gray soil had boiled, bub- No! No! Og en. 
bled and cooled into a green, jade-like ° 
glass. ‘Beyond the glass the earth was You mever cuddle up toa boiler 
wiped bare of vegetation, and miles from . ; 
the cefiter of the blast desert bushes still that’s TUNNING a high temperature | 
leaned as if blown by a great wind. . peat 

From Hiroshima, U. S. Army spokes- The best treatment for any boiler, and incidentally for 


men corroborated their findings. Any Japs yourself, is to buy Residence Boiler Insurance. 
who died from radiation did so from rays . 


emitted during the blast. Ten hours after 


the explosion the only effect from radia- $15,000 protection 
gary Sage amy | costs only $12.00 for the average residence 
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It pays for loss by Explosion, Cracking, Burning, or 
Bulging of boilers and other vessels; for extra cost to 
expedite repairs; for damage to your property and the 
property of others resulting from boiler accidents. 
Periodic inspection provided with the policy often in- 
creases operating efficiency and avoids tragic and costly 
accidents by correcting unsafe conditions. 

Keep your boiler “normal” and your mind at ease. Send 
for folder “Why Worry About Boiler Accidents” and 
name of our local representative. Write to 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


The lidelityana (@sualty (mpanyof NewYork 


A Member Compony of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
BERNARD M. CULVER, President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice President 





THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. « FIDELITY-PMENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. * NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE 
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THE WORLD 


Consequences 


Britain's economic envoy, Keynes, 
pleads for U. S. loans to pull coun- 
try out of postwar plight 


When the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed, after the last war, John Maynard 
Keynes, British economist, wrote a brilli- 
ant book entitled The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace. 

In it he pointed out the only way 
one government can make payments to 
another is by having a surplus of exports 
over imports. If the Germans were to 
pay reparations they would need to sell 
more to other countries than they bought 
from other countries. People“disliked the 
argument. But events proved Keynes right. 

Now, Prof. Keynes become Lord 
Keynes, advisor to the British treasury, 
is in Washington, telling the same painful 
economic truths he told in 1919, but this 
time about his own country. 

British Plight. As a result of the war, 
Great Britain, her best markets gone, is 
close to bankruptcy. She has spent all her 
capital. The only way she can buy from 
abroad is by selling abroad. 

But Britain, says Lord Keynes, can 
only sell abroad if her industry is mod- 
ernized and re-equipped. For this the Brit- 
ish treasury wants a loan of from $3 to 
$6 billion, in addition to lend-lease now 
discontinued. And the British experts say 
frankly their government can’t pay inter- 
est on this loan. 

Fears the British Labor party would 
finance socialism with U. S. funds, voiced 


~ 


by Rep. Knutson (R.-Minn.) were dubbed 
“perfectly silly” by President Truman. 
Altérnatives. Meantime, England has 
sold all her foreign investments to finance 
the war. High taxes do not provide enough 
income to cover current expenses. Much 
British industry is worn out; becoming 
increasingly inefficient; needs new ma- 
chinery. That machinery can only be ob- 
tained from the U. S., and can be ob- 
tained here only if our government gives 
the British the dollars to pay for it. 
Sympathy in some quarters for Brit- 
ain’s difficulties is matched in others by 
the argument we can’t subsidize our Allies 
indefinitely. Already there’s bad feeling. 
Meaning. If it should come to a 
row, the British are far from helpless. 
Lord Keynes hints if we fail to come 
across Britain will have to stop buying 
from the U. S. in favor of barter trade 
with other countries. That would end the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. 
With the end of the war come the 
headaches of the morning after. The crit- 
ical British problem is not the first of these 
headaches affecting our diplomacy. We 
shall be lucky if it proves the worst. 


Japan’s Future 


Punishment for war criminais—an 
opportunity for the rest of the Japanese 
people to make good. That was how Mac- 
Arthur’s occupation policy began to shape 
up. 

With 100,000 armed Yanks in con- 
trol, more streaming in, MacArthur prom- 
ised civilians “complete freedom from all 
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BRITON SEEKS DOLLARS. Lord Keynes (center) arrives for economic parley. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Clayton (left) and Secretary of Commerce Wallace. 
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SNARLS OF DEFEAT. Surrender of Yokosuka 


wiped grins off Jap signers’ faces. 


unwarranted interference with individual 
liberties and property rights.” He an- 
nounced he’ll rule through the Emperor’s 
government, leashing U. S. troops for 
emergencies. 

Soft Peace? A flood of atrocity sto- 
ries by liberated prisoners lent punch to 
charges MacArthur was letting the Japs 
off too easily. Adm, Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, British Southeast Asia command- 
er, warned: “The Japs are finding it very 
hard to accept defeat, and may try to 
wriggle out of the terms of surrender.” 
He ordered British forces to “take the 
firmest measures against any Japanese 
attempt at obstinacy, impudence, or non- 
cooperation.” 

Australians were bitter at MacAr- 
thur’s leniency, Sir Thomas Blaney, Aus- 
tralian commander in chief, told surren- 
dering Jap generals: “I don’t recognize 
you as an honorable and gallant foe.” 

Another kickback came from Korea. 
There, Gen. John R. Hodge let Jap offi- 
cials stay to carry out our orders in the 
civil government. Koreans, promised in- 
dependence by the Big Three at Cairo, 
rioted in protest. Meanwhile, Russian 
forces in northern Korea, set up “citizens’ 
committees” of local communists. 

Constructive Peace? In Washington, 
Administration officials backed MacAr- 
thur; said his policy gives assurance we 
will not ‘have to feed Japan as well as 
most of Europe. Released from the ter- 
rorism_of their Army and Navy, Japanese 
civilians waved American flags, called 
MacArthur their “liberator.” The general 
warned them: “Surrender terms aren’t 
soft and won’t be applied in kid glove 
fashion.” 

Japanese military leaders didn’t act 
as if they expected to stage a comeback. 
After MacArthur decreed arrest of 40 top 
war criminals, the No. 1 man on the list, 
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Hideki Tojo, premier at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, tried to commit suicide. He 
failed, but Field Marshal Sugiyama and 
others succeeded. The Black Dragon So- 
ciety, terroristic organization of fanatical 
imperialists, was outlawed and Domei, of- 
ficial Jap news agency, was suspended. 


Heat in Brazil 


Brazilians have until Dec. 2 to de- 
cide how they'll vote in the first presiden- 
tial election since Getulio Vargas seized 
power in 1930, Last week, electioneering 
got hot, as the Brazilian Writers Associa- 
tion charged Vargas with trying to help his 
pet candidate, Gen. Eurico Dutra, by im- 
prisoning journalists who sided with oppo- 
sition candidate, Gen. Eduardo Gomez. 

But Vargas lost a trick when the 
supreme court overruled his plea that the 
election be for a constituent assembly, not 
a new president. The Communists had 
supported Vargas on this; now, they’re 
expected to turn against him. 


Democracy in Vienna? 


Austria, ruled by Russia since the 
Nazis were expelled last spring, will get 
a government acceptable to the Western 
Allies, Dr. Karl Renner, provisional pre- 
mier, promised. 

“When we formed our regime,” said 
Renner, “we gave a solemn pledge that, 
as soon as communications with the rest 
of the country permitted, we would dis- 
cuss with the provinces the question of 
making the administration more represen- 
tative. It has become possible now.” 

Meaning. Although, by including rep- 
resentatives of several parties in his cab- 
inet, Renner had gone through the motions 
of forming a democratic administration, 
the Communists ran the country through 
the key ministries of interior (which di- 
rects the police) and education (which 
directs radio, newspapers, etc.). Lack of 
representation from provinces outside the 
capital made it a Wiennese regime. Com- 
munism has always been strongest in 
Vienna, occupied by the Red Army. 

Effect. Continued refusal of the U. S. 
and Britain to recognize Renner’s regime 
seemed likely to produce a more demo- 
cratic Austria. Meanwhile, in London, Sir 
George Franckenstein, former Austrian 
ambassador to Britain, appealed to the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers for re- 
turn to Austria of the Tyrol, “hip of 
Italy’s boot.”-Decision may largely de- 
pend on kind of government Austria has. 


’ 


Peace Out of Pieces 


Peace treaties for shattered Europe 
came a step nearer as the Council of For- 
eign Ministers swung into its difficult pro- 
gram in London. 

Set up by the Berlin Conference in 
July, this Council of Five, with Secretary 
of State Byrnes as U. S. spokesman, is 
authorized to draft the postwar settle- 
ments for Italy. Romania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
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TOJO SEES DOOM. Jap ex-premier at home window sees Yanks coming to nab him as criminal. 





International 


HE COULDN'T TAKE IT. When Yanks got in, they found Tojo lying in chair. He'd shot himself. 





gary and Finland. Besides the U. S., rep- 
resentatives of Britain, Russia, France and 
China compose the “Big Five.” 

Puzzle, First problem of the confer- 
ence: Where to begin? On Jimmy Byrnes’ 
insistence, start is being made on the 
Italian settlement. Russia would like to 
see the Balkan treaties sketched out first. 
U. S. diplomacy is to let situation there 
clarify while trying to put a base of sta- 
bility under chaotic Italy. 

General agreement seems to have 
been reached on formula of letting Italy 
regain her former colonies, as trustee re- 
sponsible to the United Nations organiza- 
tion. Britain is backing lenient treatment 
for the Italians, fearing Communist con- 
trol unless the desperate economic situa- 
tion of the Mediterranean country is soon 
improved. 


nternational 


STILL ALIVE. U. S. Army doctors stop bleeding, successfully fight to save Tojo's life for trial. 


Red Bargain. Excitement was caused 
at opening of conference by circumstantial 
report that Russia wants a naval base on 
the Red Sea, in former Italian colony of 
Eritrea (threatening England’s control of 
Suez Canal) and for the Dodecanese Is- 
lands off the Turkish coast (guarding the 
Dardanelles, which Russia also covets). 
Informed opinion holds this is largely a 
bargaining card, designed to further a free 
hand for Moscow in the Balkans area 
which Stalin unquestionably wishes to con- 
solidate under Russian supervision. 


Sincerest Flattery 


Holland’s greatest art experts laughed 
when an obscure painter named Hans Van 
Meegeren claimed he'd swindled the coun- 
try’s leading museums by selling them $3 














Interesting Cuties just seem to fill up all | 


the space around,.when you fill up your 
pipe bowl with /rish Castle. It has the 
“aroma-appeal” they all love—and no won- 
der! For blend-master Willoughby Taylor 
really went to town on I. C. Into Irish 
Castle he blended no less than 8 different 
“reasons why” . . . mellow Turkish to- 


baccos . . . Virginias, from the land of 
Southern romance . . . Latakia for zest, 
and Perique for spice . . . sound American 


White Burleys, from the land of fast horses 


and frosted juleps! An “8-ways better’ 


tobacco? You'll see—when you smoke I. C.! 





“| see he smokes 1.C.”’ 


GET ACQUAINTED SPECIAL 


For a limited time (and only if your dealer 
is out of stock) we'll send you a half-pound 
humidor of Irish Castle Pine Mixture for only 
$1.10. Mail coupon with cash or check to 
Penn Tobacco Co., Dept.98, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Name 
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LISTEN to Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, Americdn 
Broadcasting Co. (Blue Network), Wednesday nights. 
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millions of fake masterpieces—two “de 
Hooches,” and seven ‘Vermeers,” which 
he’d painted himself. 

“We ought to know an old master 
when we see one,” said the experts. “If 
Van Meegeren. can paint exactly like 
Vermeer and de Hooch, then we'd like to 
see him in action.” 

Repeat Performence. Van Meeger- 
en’s answer was: “Come to my studio. 
I’m starting work on another ‘Vermeer.’ ”’ 

He hasn’t finished it yet. But, al- 
ready, the experts have begun changing 
their minds. “This is amazing . . . un- 
p*ecedented . . . he has the master’s tech- 
nique ... brushwork . . . colors. Perhaps 
he did paint the others.” 
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BACK FROM BUENOS AIRES. Don F. Espil. 


Ambassador of Good Will 


In October, 1943, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment removed popular Felipe Espil, for 
the previous 12 years its ambassador to 
the U. S., from his Washington post. The 
action was then called, and proved to be, a 
sign of deterioration in our relations with 
the most powerful of the Latin-American 
Republics. 

Last week newly-installed Foreign 
Minister Cooke announced in Buenos 
Aires that Senor Espil, now Argentina’s 
chief diplomatic representative in Madrid, 
will shortly return to Washington as am- 
bassador. He, and his American-born wife, 
are sure of a warm personal welcome here. 

Less Heat. Reappointment of Senor 
Espil is not the only sign of a declining 
fever chart in U. S.-Argentine relations. 
The government at Buenos Aires issued a 
lengthy statement detailing Argentina’s 
actions to conform with the Act of Cha- 
pultepec, adopted at Mexico City last 
Spring. (PATHFINDER, Mar. 12.) 

State Department officials see an in- 
crease in Argentine domestic tension; be- 
tween liberal and fascist schools of 
thought. Hope for triumph of former 
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FOR PENNIES 





In factories ... on farms... in department stores 
and tourist camps Sheppard Diesel Generating 
Sets are furnishing dependable low cost power— 
literally “Power for Pennies.” 32c* will buy the fuel 
to operate this 5K W set for 8 hours at full load. The 
cost is even less at fractional loads! It’s simple to 
operate. Press the starter 
button and the power's on. 
There’s no standby charges 
when you generate your own 
electricity. Turn it off and 
the costs stop, too. Install a 
Sheppard—it will soon pay 
for itself with savings on 
your present power bills. 
There’s a mod- 
el to suit your 
requirements. 


*(at 8c per gal.) 

















Generating Sets—3 to 36 KW 
Marine Engines—8 to 62'HP 
o Power Units—8 to 56 HP 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., 2856 Middle St, Hanover, Pa. 


Please send descriptive literature about 
Sheppard Diesel Generating Sets. 
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CHEWING GUM 


New Blended Flavors 


: Made B 
BOWMAN GUM, INC. 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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for Next Advance 


SPECIAL UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 

the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 

Common stock buying advices 

of more than fifteen advisory 

services have been reviewed in 

the preparation. of this valuable 

report — obtainable from no 

other source. 


A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin PF-82 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston 16, Mass. 
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gains; as the Argentine people show in- 
creasing resentment against the Peron 
regime. Signs of this included a resolution 
by the Argentine Medical Association to 
“suspend activities until constitutional nor- 
malcy is restored.” 


Death on Schedule 


Topping the postwar crop of “Now 
It Can Be Told” thrillers, the Army Air 
Force revealed how it knocked off Admiral 
Yamamoto in April, 1943. The Admiral, 
who planned Pearl Harbor and boasted 
he’d dictate the peace in the White House, 
plunged to death in a flaming plane on 
Bougainville island, by special White 
House order. 

Code Deciphered. The order was 
made possible by U. S. code experts. They 
decivhered an intercepted Jap message giv- 
ing Yamamoto’s route and schedule on an 
inspection flight. His twin-engined Mitsu- 
bushi, escorted by Zeros, reached a point 
above Bougainville on schedule. So did the 
Yank attackers. 

Eighteen Lockheed Lightnings took 
the more than too Zeros by surprise, 
pounced on Yamamoto’s plane, and shot 
it down, The kill was made by Lt. Col. 
Thomas G. Lanphier Jr., as the big Mitsu- 
bushi tried to flee by streaking low over 
the jungle treetops toward a Jap airport 
only a few miles away. 


Irish Inflation 


Inflation is giving Ireland headaches. 
Cost of living in Dublin has soared more 
than 100% since 1939, compared to about 
25% in northern Ireland and Britain. 

Plentiful money and scarce goods are 
the reasons. Irish men and women in the 
British armed forces sent home more than 
$50 million a year during the war. Divi- 
dends and interest payments from -British 
firms net Irish investors about $140 mil- 
lion a year. But the shipping shortage has 
prevented Ireland from using the money 
to buy goods. 

Meanwhile British and northern Irish 
postwar tourists are spending freely in 
Eire, leaving money, and consuming 
merchandise the natives can ill spare. 


New Five-Year Plan 


Russia announced a postwar five-year 
plan, to repair devastated areas, and pep 
up industrialization. “Pre-war develop- 
ment of the national economy should be 
greatly surpassed by 1950,” said the Com- 
munist party central committee. 

First step will be expansion of steel 
production from present 115 million tons 
a year to more than 150 million. Machin- 
ery taken as reparations from Germany; 
oil, grain, and leather from Rumania; 
wood pulp’ and timber from Finland; and 
newly developed resources from Asiatic 
Russia will improve Russian ‘diving. 

U. S. is expected to provide credits 
for purchase of machinery to enlarge old 
factories and set up new ones. 


Make this simple test! See why you 


GET MORE HEAT 
FROM LESS FUEL 


1. Hold a flame at the side of your 2. Now hold your finger directly over 
finger. Feel much heat? Very Jittle. the flame. Feel much heat, now? Plenty! 





with the original and genuine ESTATE 


HEATROLA HEATER 








TURNS WASTE INTO WARMTH. Only the 
genuine Estate Heatrola Heater hos the 
famous Intensi-Fire Air Duct. Built 

directly above the flame, it traps the 
intense heat, sends it ovt into the / 
rooms instead of letting it escape ° 

up the chimney. Reswit: More 
heat, more comfort, less 
fuel. 





@ Before you buy any home heater, warmth throughout the rooms, keeps 
see the genuine Estate Heatrola floors warm. Also makes less fuel go 
Heater . . . the recognized leader for _ farther, something you'll surely appre- 
over 20 years. Circulates healthful ciate .this winter, and every winter. 


Your best buy is the best you can buy . . . the genuine 


ESTATE Aodziodc HEATER 


FOR COAL, WOOD, OIL 
THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio. House founded in 1842. 








THE FAMILY 


Open-minded 
Protests against closing of federal child 


care centers bring Congressional 
action; extension may be granted 


Baby-tending was easier to get into 
than out of the government found when a 
storm of protest greeted announcement 
that federal child care centers would close 
Oct. 31. 

Set up with Lanham Act funds, the 
centers were created for the duration to 
care for children of women war workers. 
End of the war automatically closed the 
bargain. But working wives, widows of 
servicemen protested they still had to help 
support families, couldn’t afford expensive 
nurseries. Servicemen wrote their Con- 
gressmen, bolstering home pleas that fed- 
eral child care centers be continued. 

May Reconsider. Taking note of the 
storm, President Truman asked Federal 
Works Administrator Fleming to find out 
how many G, I. babies still need aid. 
FWA’s findings, now under study by a 
Congressional committee, will be acted on 
in time to forestall October closing of gov- 
ernment nurseries if facts justify an ex- 
tension of time. 

Meanwhile, New York State, some 
city and county govefnments, took action 
to use their own funds to keep child care 
centers open should further federal grants 
be denied. ; 


Wig-Wise 


Men are just as vain as women. At 
least where hair—or lack of it—is con- 
cerned. That’s what 50 years as a wig- 
maker has shown a New Orleans woman. 

Though balding males turn to ersatz 
hair as eagerly as females, they’re not so 
open about it. So the wig-maker remains 
anonymous, lets her work serve as adver- 
tising. 

It takes her three weeks to hand- 
weave six ounces of hair into each wig. 
For customers who want to keep step with 
silvering friends, she offers special wig 
“aging.” 


Work-a-day Heiress 


Commissioned to do a bronze bust of 
President Truman is Sculptor Electra 
Waggoner, Fort Worth, Tex., heiress to 
an oil fortune. Hard-working, modest, she 
is an exception to the poor-little-rich-girl 
tradition. 

Busy molding clay sketches of the 
President in Washington, Miss Waggoner 
admits her biggest problem will be to 
make his - characteristic eyeglasses look 
natural in bronze. Three-fourths of the 
sculpture will be done from photographs, 
measurements of features and bones; the 


rest from private sessions with the Presi- 
dent himself. The finished bust will be 
placed in the Missouri State Capitol, 
Jefferson City. 

Rockne and Rogers. Miss Waggoner 
has won fame for her busts of Jacqueline 
Cochrane, Knute Rockne, Victor McLag- 
len, others, Critics also acclaimed her 15- 
ft. statue of Will Rogers, astride horse, 
now ready for unveiling at the Will Rogers 
Memorial, Claremore, Okla. This job took 
five years, including three weeks spent in 
a California pasture studying Rogers’ 
aging horse, Soapsuds. 

No child prodigy, Miss Waggoner 
bumped into sculpturing as a school course 
to fill credits, liked it, stayed with it. Her 
most original creation is portrait jewelry 
—rings, cuff links, bracelets. Sculptured 
life-size in clay, they are reduced by jewel- 
ers to dime, nickel-size. 

Hand-in-Hand Career. Small, fem- 
inine Miss Waggoner has energy for two 
jobs. Days she spends in her studio, sav- 
ing out hours for 1-year-old Electra Jr. 
Evenings, she drops her professional role, 
becomes wife of Lt. Col. John Biggs, 
Sherman, Tex., now stationed in Washing- 


-ton. She believes a career and marriage go 


hand-in-hand, one enriching the other. 


Lip-Tricks 

“You can be better than you are” in 
appearance if you use lipstick properly, 
beauty experts say. 

They favor the Hollywood way—with 
a lipstick brush—and tell how it’s done. 
First, coat both sides of the brush with 
color. Then draw a neat outline of the 
upper and lower lips, fill in up to the out- 
line, and carry color carefully back to 
mouth corners, 


Improving Nature. If mouth is 


small, extend the brush line a shade above 
the upper lip’s natural line. If the lower 
lip is too thin, widen for good proportion. 





Jackie Martin 


SCULPTOR, Electra Waggoner, in her studio. 
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Tussy Cosmetiques 


LIPSTICK BRUSH for soft, natural makeup. 





Wide mouths look less broad if color is 
kept away from corners. Never over-do in 
size or color, since the mouth should 
“understudy” eyes. 

When you're satisfied with lip shape, 
blot off excess color on tissue. Retouch 
during the day, if necessary, but keep 
touch-up inside the brush outline. Brush- 
work is a time-saver, avoids splotchiness, 
messy fussing with lipstick in public. 


It Does Happen 


For months, Mrs. Doris Billingsley, 
17, had scrimped to save $89 from allot- 
ment checks. It was ticket money to take 
her baby son from Nashville, Tenn., to 
Fort Lewis, Wash.,.to meet his father, 
Pfc. Billingsley, for the first time. 

Then she splurged, went to a movie, 
her first outing in a month. There she 
lost her purse with the $89. Doris sobbed 
her story to a policeman; newspapers put 
it in print. In short order, a total of $260 
came from sympathetic readers, also 
round-trip plane tickets to Fort Lewis. 
The warden of the state penitentiary sent 
the most generous gift, $90 from an anony- 
mous life-termer. 

But just as Doris was leaving for the 
airport, the door bell rang. It was Fred 
Roberts, 30, fresh from the Army and 
job-hunting. He handed Doris her purse 
with the $89 intact. When she offered him 
$15, Roberts refused. “Aw, spend it on 
the little guy,” he said and rushed away. 


Wooden Leg Fraternity 


Source of courage for thousands of 
physically handicapped is Augusta Weav- 
er’s home in Sapulpa, Okla. Here, the 
Fraternity of the Wooden Leg, Inc., has 
its headquarters. Its membership is com- 
posed entirely of amputees. 

Six years ago Miss Weaver and Paul 
J. Campbell, East St. Louis, Ill., both 
amputees, got the idea they could help 
themselves and others similarly handi- 
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capped by pooling experience, sharing each 
other’s special problems. The result: 
Formation of the fraternity and publica- 
tion of the magazine, Courage. Courage 
stories by and about amputees have helped 
many find a useful place in a two-legged, 
four-limbed world. 

Global Mail. Today, letters asking 
advice, encouragement pour in from all 
parts of the globe. As secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Weaver answers more than 600 a 
month. Besides counsel, the fraternity of- 
fers practical advice about artificial limbs, 
how to save money on repairs. 

A recent visitor to headquarters was 
the son of Lord and Lady Halifax, Sir 
Richard Wood, who lost both legs in the 
war, now gets around on artificial limbs. 
Youngest member is year-old Beverly Ann 
McGrew, Bremerton, Wash.; oldest is 
Gomer T. Davies, 90, publisher of the 
weekly Kansan, Concordia, Kans, 


Far-Sighted 


Taking care of a bumper baby crop 
has sometimes been nip and tuck in 
crowded areas, but U. S. hospitals were 
able, right through the war, to handle ma- 
ternity cases as they came. 

But in England, it’s different. Hospi- 
tal space is so short that maternity ward 
facilities are booked up at least nine 
months ahead. It’s become the usual thing 
for wives, planning to be mothers, to sign 
up at the hospital when soldier-husbands 
write they’re coming home. Even would- 
be brides are making reservations for ma- 
ternity care as they plan their trousseaux. 


Chance Discovery 


A test tube fluke back in the Nineteen 
Twenties produced a new rubber-like syn- 
thetic. Unlike rubber, it was non-inflam- 
mable, and because it sealed against acids, 
oils, it was named Koroseal. 
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Comprehensive Fabrics, Inc. 


EASY TO CLEAN. Wallpaper, drapes, play- 


pen pad are waterproof, non-inflammable. 


Among the first products made from | 


Koroseal were raincoats, umbrellas. Dur- 
ing the war it was used to insulate plane 
wires and cables. Now it’s coming on the 
market in fireproof drapery materials, up- 
holstery, luggage, is used as a protective 
coating for wall paper. Koroseal leather 
chairs look remarkably like the genuine 
article. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., developer 
of Koroseal, plans hundreds of other uses. 
One Goodrich aim is a new hosiery, made 
runproof by weaving Koroseal threads 
with nylon or silk. 


Radio Challenge 


Adventure thrillers hold more young 
radio listeners between ages 5 and 13 
than any other type of program. 

On the average, youngsters spend 14 
hours each week glued to radios, but would 
like more variety in their programs than 
they get, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. They want real- 
life stories, hobbies, nature studies, crafts 
—even enjoy their thrills in the form of 
American history. 

Some attempts to broaden radio fare 
for children have failed because inferior 
talent was used. Now, it’s up to parents 
to speak out for better children’s pro- 
grams, the report concludes, send post- 
cards to*radio stations boosting construc- 
tive, wholesome broadcasts, objecting to 
cheap thrillers. 


Carrots Lose 


Experiments conducted by USDA sci- 
entists to help housewives select vegeta- 
bles for dehydration, showed carrots rated 
lowest in keeping quality among eight 
vegetables tested, became almost inedible 
after prolonged storage. 

Dehydrated corn and sweet potatoes 
were the best keepers. Next came beets 
and green beans, followed by white. pota- 
toes; then pumpkin and squash, 


Boon for Mothers 


A complete diet for infants has been 
developed in a single food product by Dr. 
E V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity. Called Formulac, the new product 
is made of condensed cow’s milk, contains 
in addition all the vitamins and minerals 
needed by babies up to nine months old, 
it’s claimed. To prepare for use, add 
freshly boiled water (amount to be rec- 
ommended by a physician). 

After a year’s test feeding of babies 
in Baltimore, Formulac was rushed into 
production to nourish hungry children in 
occupied countries. Sanitary, easy to ship, 
it held its vitamins intact during storage. 
Now found in groceries, drug stores in 





trim with ruffled collar and bow at 
the neck (included in pattern). 


Pattern 9115 comes in sizes 
11 to 17, also 10 to 18, at cost of 
betas the New Pattern Book, con 











large cities east of the Rockies, Formulac 
will be sold country-wide by year’s end. 


Oyster Time 


Oysters “R” back in season and in 
greater supply than in war years because 
more boats, labor and fuel are available 
for harvesting. 

Five out of eight American oysters 
are cultivated on aquatic farms in bays, 
marshes, sounds, mouths of rivers. The 
rest grow wild. Cultivated oysters are 
bedded down below water on a rock or 
clay floor, covered with a 3-inch blanket 
of mud, rich in organic food. Beds are 
mopped regularly to clean out starfish, 
which clamp on shells, squeeze them open. 
Stockades keep out oyster-eating fish. 

Tipsy Oysters. Raked off their beds, 
oysters are shucked, then canned, or iced 
in. barrels, quick-frozen in cartons so 
they’re available inland. Quickest shuck- 
ing method is to get oysters “drunk” on 
carbonated water. Their muscles relax, 
shells open easily. World center for canned 
oysters is Biloxi, Miss. 

Most oysters go to market at the age 
of four or five years. Some are youngsters 
of three. Food oysters don’t grow pearls 
of value, but they’re rich in iron, iodine, 
protein. Even children like them as: 

Scalloped Oysters: 2 c. oysters; 2 c. 
milk or oyster Nquor; 6 tbs. butter or fat; 
4 c. finely diced onions; 4 tbs. chopped 
green pepper; 1 small can mushrooms; 6 
tbs. flour; 4 tsp. salt; 14 tsps. worcester- 
shire sauce; few grains cayenne pepper; 
4 c. soft bread crumbs, 

Melt butter in skillet ; add onion, pep- 
per, mushrooms. Cook until lightly 
browned. Add flour, salt; blend well. 
Gradually add milk or oyster liquor; stir 
constantly until thickened. Add worcester- 
shire sauce, cayenne pepper. Pour into 


lightly oiled casserole, alternating with 
layers of oysters and bread crumbs. Bake 
in moderate oven (400°) 20-25 minutes, 
or until golden brown. Serves six. 


Fish Institute of America 


FOR FAMILY TREAT serve scalloped oysters. 
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Army Photo 


NO ARTIFICIAL FOOT: Special shoe mold. 


Hurt Foot’s Bearings 


His buddies congratulated him. The 
land mine had blown off only his toes. 
There would be no artificial fo#& for him, 
only a special shoe, normal in appearance, 
but of such ingenious construction that he 
would hardly be aware of his deformity. 

That shoe will be made possible by 
the recent discovery, after 18 years’ search, 
of an ideal method for making accurate 
molds of injured feet. At the new ortho- 
pedic clinic at the Army Quartermaster 
Depot in Boston, a soldier stands with his 
injured foot in a pan of tiny, magnetized 
steel bearings. An electric current is 
switched on, freezes the bearings in the 
position the foot pushes them. 

As long as the current is on, the bear- 
ings are held in place forming an accurate 
impression of an injured foot. From it a 
mold is made for the soldier’s special shoe. 


Why “Blue” Babies 


They were “blue” babies. Doctors 
shook -their heads. Malformed hearts, 
probably, causing insufficient oxygen in 
the blood. There was nothing they could 
do. - 

Dr. Hunter H. Comly, Iowa State 
University Department of Pediatrics, 
didn’t give up hope. The two blue babies 
he: observed seemed to have good hearts. 
He looked for another cause, reported a 
strange new baby illness to The Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 

The babies are blue, but their strange 
color and other symptoms such as diarrhea 
and irritability aren’t caused by oxygen de- 
ficiency, but by drinking water from 
poorly constructed farmyard wells, which 


" let fertilizer nitrates seep in from the sur- 


rounding soil. Out of g1 wells tested in 
Iowa, 20% were found to be contaminated. 
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Since Dr. Comly’s discovery, two blue 
babies have improved after being taken 
off boiled well water. 


Human Bites 


If your neighbor’s dog bites you, it’s 
bad. If your neighbor bites you, it’s 
worse. Lt. Comdr. M. G. Henry wrote 
in the Military Surgeon, “The human bite 
is potentially 100% infected and serious, 
while dog bites are—with the single ex- 
ception of rabies—practically always clean 
as a ‘hound’s tooth’ and the wound heals 
quickly with no secondary infection. 

“It is positively amazing how really 
filthy the human mouth is,” he stated. 
Staphylococcus, streptococcus and trench 
mouth are just a few of the germs which 
lurk around human teeth. 

Reason for dogs’ healthier mouths: 
They exercise their teeth and gums by 
tearing their food. 


New Hope for T.B.’s 


A cure for tuberculosis. Scientists 
were definitely hot in their search for it. 

Fast on the heels of the announce- 
ment that streptomycin, new drug derived 
from soil bacteria, killed tuberculosis 
germs in the laboratory, came equally 
good news from Dr. Anthony J. Salle, 
University of California. 

Dr. Salle announced that subtilin, a 
derivative from bacteria found on hay, 
has “proven deadly to tuberculosis germs 
in the test tube.”’ It is also fatal to other 
germs including streptococcus, and indi- 
cations are it will be “relatively nontoxic” 
for-animals and humans. The new drug 
will be given first to tubercular animals, 
and if results are favorable, then to human 
sufferers, 

Food Tests. At the same time Dr. 
Horace Getz, head of the Charles Cook 
Hastings Home for the tubercular in Pasa- 
dena was starting an experiment to deter- 
mine the effect of diet on tuberculosis. 
Twenty young men, all with tuberculosis 
in its early stages, will be put to bed and 
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TB. TRIAL. Dr. Getz will test diet's part. 
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You’ve got to make calls 


if you want fo-biet RESULTS! 


The more calls—the more sales—particularly when you call on the right 
people. Farm JoURNAL makes 2!4 million sales calls every month. Half 
a million more than ariy other farm magazine. 81.4 percent of Farm 
JOURNAL’s circulation is in the “top half” counties where farmers received 
81.4 percent of the nation’s total farm cash income last year. A coinci- 


dence? Yes, and one that pays off for advertisers. 


Farm Journal WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher os PHILADELPHIA 5 











Septic tank owners— you don’t have 
to scrub! Like others, you can use 
Sani-F lush to keep toilet bowls clean 
and sanitary— because Sani-Flush 
is absolutely safe, will not harm 
bacterial action! 

Sani-F lush is the quick, easy, sani- 
tary cleaner that works chemically 
to remove stains and invisible film. 
It disinfects, too. Sold everywhere— 
two handy sizes. For your free copy 
of a scientific septic 
tank report — write 
The Hygienic Prod- CS" "> 
ucts Co., Dept. 18, [@ — 
Canton 2, Ohio. bd Dates! 





$25 CASH 


a a 


SELL FIFTY $1 XMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS 
Amazing! 25 embossed Xmas cards with name imprinted $1. 


DeLuxe 21 for $1 assortment, your profit up to 50c. Com- 
plete line. Send for samples and selling plan today. 


MERIT, 1 Clinton St., Dept. 12, 


For the reader desiring the address of a 
needlecraft magazine, Mrs. L. K. L., Min- 
nesota, writes: “I’m sure the needlework 
lover would like Aunt Ellen’s WORK- 
BASKET. This monthly pattern and di- 
rection service brings the latest creations 
in handcraft and needlework from the 
country’s foremost artists and designers. 
It is $1.00 a year for twelve issues, but no 
samples are sent because each issue con- 
tains large hot iron transfer patterns as 
well as ideas for such items as doilies, 
edgings, bedspreads, tablecloths, hats, bags, 
and baby’s things. Orders should be sent 
to the WORKBASKET, 362 Westport 
Station, Kansas City 2, Mo.” If you are 
not delightfully pleased with the first 
issue, Aunt Ellen will return your dollar 


and you may keep the material you have | 


received without any obligation.—Adv. 


Newark 2, N. J. | 
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fed diets so carefully balanced that each 
portion will be weighed and analyzed be- 
fore it is eaten. Then their progress will 
be checked with that of similar patients on 
less rigid diets. 

Already there was one clue: It was 
discovered that all victims of tuberculosis 
are deficient in vitamins A and C. 


Conventions Again 


By his own admission, Office of De- 
fense Transportation’s Frank Perrin, son 
of a Disciples of Christ preacher, “is the 
most relieved man in the government.” 

He loses a top-size burden Oct. 1 
when ODT lifts its ban on conventions 
(involving 50 or more persons) of church 
groups and all other organizations from 
Alhambra to Zonta. Secretary of ODT’s 
committee on conventions, Perrin admin- 
istered its rulings since the convention 
ban went into effect last February. 

Looking Ahead. With the ban lifted, 
church leaders prepared to call conven- 
tions. Few meetings will be held this fall, 
but the 1946 schedule will be crowded 
with May and June as the busiest months. 


Terry and the Atheists 


Not since John T. Scopes was dragged 
into court for teaching the theory of evo- 
lution in the Dayton, Tenn., high school 
in 1924, had a legal case demanded such 
attention from religious and educational 
leaders. 

At the Champaign, IIl.,. courthouse 
three judges heard a suit filed by Mrs. 
Vashti McCollum, 34, admitted atheist, to 
ban religious teaching in the city’s schools 
(PATHFINDER, June 25). 

Mother's Argument. Absent from 
the court oath was the phrase “so help me 
God,” as Mrs. McCollum took the stand. 
Instead she “solemnly, sincerely and truly 
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declared and affirmed” such practices were 


a violation of her constitutional rights and 
those of other minority groups, whose re- 
ligious beliefs were not aired during 
Champaign’s optional 30-minute-a-week 
Bible lessons. 

She claimed her son, James Terry, 10, 
was teased by his schoolmates because he 
didn’t enroll in the religious classes taught 
by Miss Mae Chapin, former Presbyterian 
missionary in China. 

Terry was maladjusted when he en- 
tered school, fought with other children. 
“spit on them,” Miss Chapin charged. 

Sure he went to some of the religion 
classes, and he liked that better than sit- 
ting in another room alone while all the 
other kids were hearing about the Bible, 
Terry told the court. 

“Myths.” Then the boy’s grand- 
father, Arthur Cromwell, president of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Society of Free Think- 
ers, took the stand. He declared the story 
of Adam and Eve was superstition; the 
great flood a scientific impossibility; mir- 
acles of Christ contrary to natural laws. 

Whatever the Champaign court’s de- 
cision, the case probably won't end there. 
Both sides promised a “show-down fight” 
to the Supreme Court. 


Movie Nuns 


Before Bells of St. Mary’s, Holly- 
wood’s store in attempting to portray the 
Catholic nun on the screen was o runs, o 
hits, 3 errors. 

Stephen B, Earley, writing in the 
Catholic weekly, America, lists the errors: 
The nun in Till We Meet Again, the 
“stupid caricature of the Sister Superior 
in Keys of the Kingdom” and the “overly- 
drawn mistress of novices in Song of 
Bernadette.” Earley called them “dramatic 
puppets, not real-life nuns.” 

But the nuns in Bells of St. Mary’s 
won nods of approval from sisters of Im- 
maculate Heart College, Los Angeles, who 
attended a special preview. 

RKO sequel to Going My Way, Bells 
of St. Mary’s brings back Bing Crosby in 
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AGAINST RELIGIOUS TEACHING. Mrs. McCollum signs writ as lawyer and clerk look on. 
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ENDORSED. Bergman at piano, other “nuns.” 


the role of Father O'Malley, presents In- 
grid Bergman, a non-Catholic, as a nun. 


God Said Forgive 


God, who at sundry times and in di- 
vers manners spake in times past ... hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son.—( Hebrews I:1). 

Of this, 32-year-old Sgt. Jacob D. 
Deshazer is certain. It happened while he 
lay wounded in a Japanese prison. One of 
Jimmy Doolittle’s,tailgunners in the first 
raid on Tokyo, Deshazer survived 41 
months of privation and cruel buffeting 
at the hands of his Jap captors. 

Vision. But, said the tailgunner, a 
“forgiving” God spoke to him in words 
from. the Sermon on the Mount: Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you. 

From that moment, Deshazer was cer- 
tain of his new calling. Now in Portland, 
Ore., he'll soon begin a four-year theo- 
logical training before setting out to con- 
vert former Jap enemies. 


City-Owned Churches 


Not even the prospect of fatter pay 
checks, debt-free churches could defrost 
pastoral reaction to a CIO proposal for 
Uncle Sam’s model village, Glendale, out- 
side Milwaukee. 

The Milwaukee Industrial Union 
Council (CIO), seeking to buy Glendale, 
proposed tax-supported churches, guaran- 
teed annual wages for all ministers. 

Said Erwin E. Radloff, president of 
Milwaukee’s Council of Churches: 

“We couldn’t tolerate public owner- 
ship of churches, payment of ministers 
out of tax funds. We breathe a different 
air in this country, and with all the weak- 
nesses of the American church, all the 
denominations, we still want separation of 
church and state. Anything else would 
not be American.” 


If you MUST 














oke in bed ve. 


But safer still—DON’T! 


One out of every four fire losses paid by insurance companies 
is caused by carelessness with cigarettes! “Matches and Smoking” 
heads the list and accounts for 29.41% of claims received in the 
ten year period ending in 1943! 

A little of the European attitude of resentment toward those 
who start fires would not be amiss in this country. We need the 
American homes which are going up in flames at the rate of one 
every two minutes; and added to the needless property loss is 
the more appalling loss of human life—approximately 10,000 
lives, many of them young children, sacrificed annually. 

United States Fire agents are rendering a public service in 
acquainting people with the serious dangers involved in this 
thoughtless practice. 
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THE TOWN. 


V-Town 


Glenview Terrace, Minn., will be owned, 
served and governed by veterans 


of World War Il 


Every home and store in Glenview 
Terrace, Minn., will belong to an ex-serv- 
iceman. ‘The new Minneapolis suburb will 
be World War II’s first all-veterans’ town. 

Idea man is Bill Howard, 27-year-old 
son of Guy V. Howard, former U. S. Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. Bill was released 
from the Navy in June, 1944. For months, 
he tried to buy or rent a suitable home 
for his family. Then he got permission 
to build his own under the war housing 
program, 

Out of the Night. Lying awake one 
night, thinking of construction plans, Bill 
got the idea: ““Why can’t other vets be my 
neighbors? We have plenty in common. 
We could form our own community.” 

He took his idea to Paul Enghauser. 
building development expert. Enghauser 
laid it before the Towle Co., Minneapolis 
real estate dealers. They put up $360,000. 

Much of this has already gone into 
construction. Fourteen bungalows, with 
two or three bedrooms each, have been 
built and occupied by veterans with their 
families. By Christmas, 40 more houses 
will be ready.; another 70 by spring. 

Space. First plans called for 150 
homes on the 25-acre tract. The number 
of homes was cut to 124, to give each more 
ground. Each will stand on 75-by-125 ft. 
lots, and cost $6,000 to $7,000, including 
landscaping. Most of the vets are raising 
down payments through G. I. Bill of 
Rights loans. 


All the homes will have 12-ft. win- 
dows, facing southwest for semi-solar 
heating; fireplaces in living rooms and 
basement recreation rooms; glass-block 
kitchen lighting. The .houses will follow 
three basic floor plans, with exteriors and 
interiors varied to avoid monotony. 

All Vets. Besides owning all the 
homes, veterans will run the neighborhood 
grocery store, drug store, beauty parlor, 
milk delivery route and other local busi- 
nesses. Meanwhile, many of the car- 
penters and other construction workers 
are veterans, Another vet sold the build- 
ers the fluorescent lights with which each 
home is equipped. 

To look after community affairs, 
householders have organized Glenview 
Terrace Veterans Better Government 
League. It plans activity in regional poli 
tics, 


One Dog Town 


“It ain’t legal!” shouted dog owners 
of Mt. Pleasant; Mich. 

“It is, and I'll prove it in court,” 
countered City Attorney James.E. Ryan. 

One dog per family was the disputed 
edict. Only concession—pups may stay 
with their mother and owner for eight 
weeks. 

Owners of two or more dogs threaten 
to take the city attorney at his word and 
make him prove the legality of the law. 


Taxless 


Real estate taxes—chief source of 
income for most U. S. towns—are out of 
the window at Price, Utah (pop. 5,214). 





PLANNING VETERANS’ TOWN. Paul Enghauser (center) talks it over with Bill Howard and 


family, in the living room of their new home in Glenview Terrace, Minn. 
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LACK OF TAXES is Price City's priceless 
asset, says Mayor J. Bracken Lee. 


In 1945, Price will have no such tax for 
the third straight year. 

When Mayor J. Bracken Lee took 
office 10 years ago, Price had a 17 mills 
real estate tax. He cut it to zero in 1943. 

Town funds come from the municipal 
water works, resale of electric power, li- 
censes and court fines. Bonded indebted- 
ness of $28,000 is on the way to being 
paid off. This year, some .councilmen 
favored real estate.taxes to pay the town’s 
share of postwar building with state aid, 
but Lee’s policy prevailed. “We can fi- 
nance our postwar projects on our present 
set-up,” he said, 


Export-Import 

Chattanooga, Tenn., is 500 miles from 
the sea. But distance won’t keep Chat- 
tanooga industrialists from Latin Ameri- 
can trade. 

The Chattanooga Export-Import Coun- 
cil, a service organization owned and fi- 
nanced by member firms, sent its repre- 
sentative, Guy King, on two trips totalling 
26,000 miles through every Latin Ameri- 
can country. 

King, world traveler and experienced 
foreign trader, came out of retirement in 
1943 to head the council. On his trips he 
spread the fame of Chattanooga firms, and 
brought home information on where mem- 
bers can sell their products. 

“That ‘import’ in our name means 
‘export’ to those we deal with,” he says. 
“We are trying to make them feel the 
council belongs to them, too.” 


Boys’ Estate 


Brunswick, Ga., will set up a Boys’ 
Town like Father Flanagan’s as “a me- 
morial to the men of Georgia who gave 
their lives for their country in World War 
II and a home for the boys who will be 
Georgia men of tomorrow.” 

Site will be a 6,o00-acre estate with 
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swimming holes, tennis courts and a com- 
pletely equipped farm. There, juvenile 
delinquents and boys between 8 and 18, 
whose bad home environment_ threatens 
to make them delinquents, will live, work, 
go to school, and govern themselves demo- 
cratically, with adult advice—but with- 
out fences, cells or guards. 

Boys’ Estate was conceived by Ardell 
Nation of Brunswick, where a fund-raising 
drive netted part of the $250,000 to cover 
the first three years’ expenses. A state- 
wide campaign will follow. 


Scarecrow Cops 


When gas rationing lifted and Con- 
necticut drivers flocked to the roads, State 
Police manpower was short. 

There weren’t enough cops to enforce 
the laws. 

“We would have had a lot more acci- 
dents,” said State Police Commissioner 


Edward J. Hickey, “if it weren’t for our 
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| « We’re going to have Perfection Oil-Burning Heaters 


to keep the whole house warm and livable in winter. Warm without 
work or dirt. Think of it! Dial control will give any degree of heat 
we want—much or little! Heat-directing shutters send warmth 
where we want it. Blower and humidifier extend heat range and 
increase home comfort! 


| 2. We're going to have a Perfection Oil Range— 


and that means a bright, cheerful, convenient kitchen! I’ll cook 
better meals because each of the “High Power” burners will give 
me instantly the degree of heat I need for best results. The “Live 
Heat” oven will improve my baking. We’re going to get Perfection’s 
odorless, sootless, effortless cooking heat! And through Perfection 
—time for better living! We’re going to plant roses where the 
woodpile used to be! 


3. We're going to have Hot Water— 


all we want of it conveniently on tap all the time—thanks to the 
modern Perfection Oil-Burning Water Heater. No more hazard- 
ous heating in kettles and hauling for us—not with Perfection! 


Only limited models available at present. 
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cardboard cops.” They're life-size repro- 
ductions of real policemen, carrying warn- 
ing signs. 

Connecticut authorities have stationed 
the scarecrows at hundreds of key points 
along the state highway system. Hickey 
summed up: “You ought to see some of 
those drivers slow down, or pull back into 
their lanes, when they spot a cardboard 
cop.” 


Dream Highway 


A $202 million, 500-mile high-speed 
highway is planned for New York state. 

It will be a drivers’ dream highway: 
No grade crossings or traffic lights. There’ll 
be two principal arteries for opposing traf- 
fic, each three lanes wide, separated by a 
20-ft. mall. 

Movement into and out of the ex- 
press highway will be through speeding-up 
and slowing-down lanes to reduce the 
hazard of rear-end collisions and side- 
swipes. All highway and railroad crossings 
will be eliminated. Grades will be rela- 
tively flat to speed bus and truck sched- 
ules; and there’ll be clear vision ahead for 
long distances even where curves and 
grades are necessary, 

The throughway will follow the “wa- 
ter level route” from New York City up 
the Hudson to Albany; then west through 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo to the 
Pennsylvania line. 


Tourist Courts’ Boom 


Tip to tourist camps from Commerce 
Department: Get ready for postwar tour- 
ists; they’ll be more numerous, more pros- 
perous than pre-war. 

But tourist camps needed no warn- 
ing. “This is the millennium,” one small 
town operator shouted last week, watch- 
ing the parade of out-of-state license plates 
that began with lifting of gas rationing, 
will increase with new tires and new cars. 

These new customers were a problem 
in Colorado, where most tourist camps 


were overflowing with war workers and 
servicemen’s families. Hundreds of motor- 
ist customers were turned away. Few 
tourist courts (that’s what they want to 
be called these days) have been empty, 
because most of them are near war cen- 
ters and have housed industrial workers. 
Big Market. Taking a look-see into 
the future, Tourist Court Journal came up 
last week with cheery news for small town 
merchants. It predicted: (1) Between 
8,000 and 10,000 new tourist courts will 
be built before 1950; (2) most of them 
will average so units instead of the present 
22; (3) there'll be one million tourist 
court units by 1951. Each unit is a room 
and bath, costs between $1,000 and $2,000. 
They'll Buy. Tourist Court Journal 
suggests countless products needed to 
equip these motorists’ hostelries. Top 
items, likely purchases from local mer- 
chants: Prefabricated houses, lumber, 
plumbing, septic tanks, heaters, fans, re- 
frigerators, linens, laundry and coffee-room 
equipment, fountains, vacuum cleaners. 


Business ‘‘County Agents’ 


With more enterprise than experience, 
a young vet visited Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Cleveland, Ohio, field office. “I got 
my G.I. loan,” said he. “I want to open 
a filling station.” 

He got the information he wanted: 
A good idea of costs, trade possibilities, 
his chance at success. 

Facts for big and little capital, drawn 
from government and industry and the 
business censuses of the last 20 years, are 
on file at this and 25 other Commerce De- 
partment field offices. 

Expansion. Commerce Secretary Wal- 
lace wants to-open up this wealth of in- 
formation to businessmen everywhere. His 
office last week uncorked the start of the 
plan: A field office in every city of 50,- 
000, 

Top man in each new office (compar- 
able somewhat to the county agents with 
which Wallace worked in Agriculture De- 
partment) must know business and indus- 
try conditions in their area, will be hired 
under Civil Service at up to $5,600 a year. 

To get the plan going, along with the 
rest of his “revitalization program,” Wal- 
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SCHOOL. As part of industry's high-speed reconversion, Casco, Bridgeport, Conn., teaches 
warworkers who made bomb fuses how to produce heating pads. 
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lace will ask Congress for twice the $84 
million his department got last year. He 
expects some opposition from the legisla- 
tors, none_from business. 


Bridge Master 


“Don’t play second hand low all the 
time” is advice from a Culbertson expert, 
who works Wednesday afternoons for 
Stein’s Gift & Stationery store, Santa Ana, 
Cal. 

Customers get six lessons for $2.25. 
The fee pays the instructor and is charged 
“because people don’t appreciate what 
they don’t pay for.” 

The idea builds trade. Between rub- 
bers, bridge-learners browse over Stein’s 
stock. Sales are the pay-off. 


Bumper Crop 


Because of good growing weather, 
agriculture officials forecast a 1945 corn 
crop of 3,069 million bushels, 225 million 
bushels more than was estimated a month 
ago. Barring early frosts, it would be the 
nation’s fourth 3-billion bushel crop in 
four years, fifth in history. 

By harvest, it was said, prices would 
be around $1.14 a bushel, making the crop 
worth approximately $3.5 billion. Last 
yeares crop of 3,228 million bushels brought 
$3.3 billion. 


EDUCATION 


M.1.T. Homes 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy scoured Cambridge, Mass., but 
couldn’t find living quarters for mrarried 
G. I. students (many with children). Then 
M. I. T. decided to build its own housing 
project. 

Using endowment funds, and plans 
provided by the architecture~and engi- 
neering departments, 100 temporary homes 
are being built on a 1o-acre tract near the 
school. All will be ready for use by 
November. ° 

With rentals “scaled as low as possi- 
ble,” 50 modern one-bedroom units are for 


couples without children, Those with 
youngsters will occupy two-bedroom 
homes. 


The demountable homes will be re- 
moved in 1950, if need for them no longer 
exists. But streets, water, sewer and elec- 
trical installations will be used in future 
M. I. T. expansion programs. 


Grammar School G.I. 


James Hornberger Jr., who didn’t like 
English and arithmetic, quit the eighth 
grade three months before graduation back 
in 1937. 

Now 24, he is back at Roxbury Town- 
ship Grammar School, Succasunna, N. J., 
with five years’ army duty in the Pacific 
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ATTENTION! Ex-Pvt. Hornberger, 24, gets 
pointers trom grade school chums. 


behind him, and the determination to get 
a high school diploma so he can study 
radar and radio. Parents of other eighth- 
graders protested, tried to bar Hornberger 
because of his age. They were afraid his 
tales of war would divert their youngsters’ 
attention from education. 

But James stood by his guns, declar- 
ing: “I can’t get anywhere in radar or 
radio until I complete high school. The 
Veterans Administration said I was with- 
in my rights, so here I am.” 

Another Vet. In Peckville, Pa., Pfc. 
Gino Merli, 21, Congressional Medal of 
Honor holder, returned to Blakely High 
School to finish his senior year while tak- 
ing periodic treatment at England General 
Hospital, Atlantic City. N. J. 


Degree for Reading 


The hours crept by for hundreds of 
U. S. soldiers fretting away long, weary 
months in Italian and German prisoner- 
of-war camps. Others like Lt. Nicholas D. 
Katzenbach, 23, Princeton, N. J., passed 
the time quickly and profitably by reading. 

An Army Air Forces navigator, Lt. 
Katzenbach wanted to study law when the 
war was over. So when he was shot down 
over the Mediterranean and taken prisoner 
by: the Italians, he set himself a rigid 
schedule of 50 hours reading a week. 

During 15 of the 26 months he was 
imprisoned, the ambitious lieutenant waded 
through 400 books on politics, economics, 
history and philosophy, and read the Bible 
twice from cover to cover. 

Credits. Impressed by the work he 
had accomplished, Dr. Robert K. Root, 
dean of the faculty at Princeton univer- 
sity, promised Katzenbach, son of the late 
E. L. Katzenbach, New Jersey attorney 
general, an A.B. degree in Liberal Arts 
if he could pass nine examinations. So far 
he-has passed four and completed a 
25,000-word thesis on the “Little Steel 
Formula.” 

With five exams to go, he hopes to 
enter Harvard Law school next month to 
begin the studies he dreamed of while fly- 
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Wow can earn a good income right in the section where 
you live selling life insurance. 


Nearly everyone believes in life insurance these days, and 
most people carry some. But only a few have enough. Nine 
out of ten persons you see would take more. And the best one 
to get them to do this is someone they already know—thatis, you. 


Penn Mutual is increasing its sales force and will be happy to 
consider new applicants who can qualify. Write for the free 
SALES INDEX TEST. It’s a list of questions, and the answers 
you give tell whether you have natural selling ability. 


Simply ask for the SALES INDEX TEST, 
and address us: Department P-2. 


THE PE N N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
FOUNDED 1847 OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 


WATCHES WANTED | Qantas ae 
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All kinds, even Ingersolis. Highest prices paid for jewel 
rings, spectacies, alarm clocks, cigarette lighters, 
teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
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LONG: HOURS 
PRACTICING SCALES 
OR EXERCISES 


PLAY SONGS 
FIRST DAY 


NO 


You May Play pt Song 
in 10 Days without being 
Able to Read a Note... 
If you want to quickly learn how 
to play the piano . . . if you want 
to play song hits, waltzes, 
marches, hymns, two steps. red 
hot numbers and western songs, like 
“Don't Fence Mein" .. .here’s amazing 
pave. Now at last Mr. Dave Minor 

—- a wonderfully easy 
a ear piano course that must 
teach you piano playing in only ten 
quick days or no_ cost. No scales, 
no exercises. You start playing 
— m the first lesson, and so 


amazing you're 
the. piano surprisingly © pisyine 
Minor's course is complete. It con- 
tains all the pictures, all the in- 
4 struction, everything you need. 
The complete course sent for your 
inspection, trial and approval 


SEND NO MONEY 


Make This Conclusive 10 Day Test 
Just send your namo and address today. 
On arrival deposit $1.49 plus postage 
through postman. There is nothing 
more to pay. Inspect course carefully, 
see how simple yet thorough itis. Follow 
it for 10 days. Then if you aren't actu- 
ally playing the piano and playing it well, if you aren't en- 
tirely satisfied and delighted with a vom discovery, return the 
course and get y 
popular than ever. DON'T WALT B BUT Pr waite’ TODAY It If 
* act now you will receive without extra cost the wonderful, 
72-page 7 a Minor piano song book of 50 songs. You 
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YOU CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
This Easy Way By Ear! No note reading. 


All mystery is removed from piano playing with magic- 
like Mayberry Chord Slide and Transposer, and “PLAY 
BY EAR" Instruction Book. Adjust the chord slide and 
the proper chord keys appear for you to play. Special 
price of $3.00 C.0.D. Order today: E. A. White Agency, 
Dept. 9c, 7024 Eastern Ave., N. W., Washington 12, D. C. 
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inz bombing missiofis over occupied Eu- 
rope months ago. 


Japanese by Mail 


Reading Ohayo gozaimasu wouldn't 
bring the flick of an eyelash from a full- 
fledged Jap. He wouldn’t recognize it, al- 
though it means “good morning” the way 
his language is taught by the University 
of Chicago’s home study department. 

Profs. Leeds Gulick and James T. 
Nishimura of the university faculty, both 
studied in Japan, devised this romanized 
correspondence course in Japanese, the 
first offered for college credit in the U. S. 

Work Kit. Instructional materials 
include a syllabus on Jap script, a vocabu- 
lary of 3,000 Japanese words and their 
English equivalents, and two grammar 
books. Phonograph records, covering Jap- 
anese sentences, soon will be added. 

During each quarter’s study (cost, 
$25 for non-military students), pupils 
learn about 300 Jap words, 120 “ideo- 
graphs’’* (composite characters symboliz- 
ing an idea) and 72 sound syllables. At 
the end of a year students can carry on 
ordinary conversation, and read and write 
Japanese to a modest extent. 
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Wireless Wizard 


At 
genius.” 

That was when he “actually amazed 
himself” by producing “perpetugl motion.” 
At 72 he still thinks he’s a genius. And 
many scientists agree. He is acclaimed as 
inventor of “the single greatest invention 
of our time’—audion radio tube—father 
of modern radio, talkies, television. He 
holds more than 300 patents. 

Anyone less cocksure of his own des- 
tiny might have wondered at times. De 
Forest wen and lost four fortunes, tossed 
away over $1 million cold cash. Each 
time he grabbed Lady Luck she got away. 

No Private Fortune.- In the first 
war, for instance, he should have cleaned 
up on foreign vacuum tube sales—but he’d 
let his patents expire two years earlier. 
Before commercial radio came in he was 
the world’s only broadcaster—then went 
abroad, missed the boom. In 1913 he 
couldn’t get a nibble for a talking picture 
he’d invented—io years later Fox paid 
Lee’s former assistant $1.5 million. Most 
of his enterprises folded. Though he made 
millions for others, he never had money 
long. 

But Lee always bounced back. He’d 
started bucking life at 6, when Alabama 
children wouldn’t play With him because 
his minister father was head of Talladega 
college for Negroes. He bucked poverty, 
padded his t1o¢-a-month allowance by 
amateur electro-plating. His 
sermon” father chose the ministry for this 


15, Lee De Forest said: “I’m a 





“walking. 
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dynamic lad whose god was Edison, who 
spent rainy days “inventing,” filled the 
backyard with ashcan blast furnaces, loco- 
motives. When young De Forest vowed 


Jne’d have a scientific education or none 


the old man gave in, sent him to Yale, his 
alma mater. 

Campus Inventor. At Yale he kept 
on inventing, constantly blew fuses. He 
never learned to make friends. Diffident, 
proud, stubborn, he was a lonely braggart. 
His only faith was in himself—God’s fail- 
ure to award him a bicycle in a prep 
school Bible essay contest had turned 
him agnostic. 

Armed with his Ph.D., in 1896 he 
went into the electronics field. In spare 
time from an $8-a-week job with Western 
Electric he found a device for detecting 
wireless signals with a telephone receiver. 
To put it on the market, he and his part- 
ner founded American Wireless Telegraph 
Co., broadcast a yacht race in competi- 
tion with Marconi. Though the broad- 
casts jammed each other, the publicity 
put his company, on its feet. When finan- 
cial trouble came, however, Lee was of- 
fered a little cash and his audion tube to 
get out. 

Power Tube. After years of work on 
his audion (3-electrode electron tube), De 
Forest put a bent platinum wire between 
the metal plate and electric filament of an 
Edison bulb, discovered the medern radio 
power tube. From it came present-day 
radio, long distance and wireless tele- 
phones, telephoto, talkies, radar. 

With money from his audion 
sale, De Forest went further into 
vision and talkies. Today he lives quietly 
in California with his third wife. After 
early setting up exercises each morning 
he eats the same breakfast (corn muffins, 
two poached eggs, milk). High-cheeked 
and rosy, he walks briskly, works hard, 
loves mountain climbing. His other love 
is music, 

He still looks’ to the future—plans to 
make industrial diathermy machines when 
materials are available. 
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BOOKS 


Congo Steamboat 


Rooster Crows for Day by Ben 
Lucien Burman (Dutton: $2.50). Just 
the kind of delightful novel that was ex- 
pected from the author of Steamboat 
Round the Bend on his return from an 
African assignment. Little Doc, as pleas- 
ing a character as any in Burman’s gal- 
lery, goes aboard the Red Belle, Missis- 
sippi queen reassembled for a venture on 
the Congo, and what an entertaining jour- 
ney it turns out to be. Recommended for 
pure enjoyment. 

Three Men in New Suits by J. B. 
Priestley (Harper: $2.50) is far from the 
spirit of The Good Companions, a theme 
that will be tackled by many writers from 
here in—the return of three soldiers and 
their adjustment to a changed world. A 
little preachy toward the end but a good, 
moving story. 

Animal Fair by Evelyn West (Lip- 
pincott: $2.75). The peculiar story of a 
family’s life, a thwarted father, buffeted 
children and the devotion of the heroine, 
Sandra. Amazing gifts for characterization 
make the author of this first novel worth 
watching. Yes, there’s a love motif, too. 

The Cherokee Strip: An Oklahoma 
Boyhood by Marquis James (Viking: $3) 
is autobiography so good that it packs all 
the color and action of a Western. The 
lost glamor of the American Southwest 
spills from every paragraph of this well- 
woven tale, written at intervals as graphic 
episodes were recalled. Good Americana. 

Not in Our Stars by Josiah E. Greene 
(Macmillan: $3) is the first fiction prize- 
winner in the Macmillan Centenary 
Awards and is, as the publishers say, pano- 
ramic and long (588 pages). 

However, it’s well worth the price as 
a novel about a town and all the drama 
that unfolds, day by day, in a rising Amer- 
ican community. 

Non-Fiction. A Word in Your Ear 
and Just Another Word by Ivor Brown 
(Dutton: $2.75) is a handy, fascinating 
study of words and their origins, two books 
here combined as one. Surprisingly lively 
reading. 

The Model Plane Annual by David 
C. Cooke (McBride: $3) is just the kind 
of book, full of illustrations and diagrams 
which will keep youngsters, girls as well 
as boys, arguing and constructing for hours 
on end, now that the maferial is back. 

Also Recommended Fiction: Nine 
Mile Bridge by Helen Hamlin (Norton: 
$2.50), an account of three years in the 
Maine woods and Skip to My Lou by 
> illiam Martin Camp (Doubleday, Doran: 

2.50), a Grapes of Wrath brought up 
to date. Mysteries: Sinister Errand by 
Peter Cheyney (Dodd, Mead), She Never 


Reached the Top by Alma K. Lobaugh | 
(Doubleday, oun) and You'll Be Sorry 


by Samuel Rogers (Harper). 















FOR 


QUICK RELIEF FROM 


Tired Aching Muscles °¢ 
Stiff Joints ¢ 


The best-fed nation in the 
world is America. Sloan’s sa- 
lutes the farmer who ploughs 
the earth to provide our daily 
bread. His muscles strain that 
we may always have plenty. 
To the dignity of his labor, we 
pay respect. 
















Sprains 


Strains © Bruises 





What you NEED t2 


~ SLOAN’S LINIMENT 








INVENTORS 


Industry needs your ideas now! Manufacturers 
are getting ready NOW for_post-war sales and 
production. Factories must have products to 
take up the slack after war orders stop. Get 
our NEW FREE inventor’s book today and 
valuable “invention Record” form. Act now. 


McMORROW AND BERMAN, 
102-G ATLANTIC BUILDING, WASHINGTON4, D.C. 


MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


up your own skill with the facts and figures of y 
trade Audels Mechanics Me I contain Practical lnside 
ds Intermasion in a handy 'y Illustrated and 
is to Understand. Highly Endorsed. Cheek the book 
Noting ent — 7 ll a Examination. Send No ee 


0 Re a ~~} $45 0 Radio 

Pumps & Hy uray yaraulics $4 « tier BL @ C Diesel 

a we e ek ter $1 gowelaersst eDAuto 

OM matics y $4 e © Carpenters 
Marine $4 eo juepeint 2 wte2 © C Bheet Me tal$i. 

If satisfied Rs pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N.Y. 





Now Available! 


FILTERS FOR MEDICO PIPES ARR WOLDERS 


= 


BUY THESEGENUINE FILTERS 
for Medico Pipes, Cigarette & 
Cigar Holders! Keep a supply 
at home; in your office! Your 
dealer has the famous package 
of 10 for 10 CENTS. If not, 
ask him to contact his jobber. 


THE IDEAL GIFT—a handy 
pack of 100 Genuine Filters 
ONLY $1...For all smokers of 
FRANK MEDICO Pipes & 
Holders! Mail servicemen’s 
MEDICO Christmas Pack 
of filters early. 





MEDICO 





Genuine Filters for MEDICO packed 
only in this Red and Black Box 


1 Filter whirl-cools smoke—re- 
tains flakes, slugs, absorbs juices. 


2 Cleaner, cooler smoke enters 
your mouth—no raw smoke! 


3 Replace filter when discolored 
— it has done ite job! 


FILTERED 


SMOKING 















beautiful and 
distinctive 
LUMINOUS 
CROSS—a 
work of art 
that will be a 
proud addi- 
tion to your 
home. A flam- 
ing symbol of 
Christianity 
that glows in% 
the night. Size AY, tacks high by 2% 
inches wide, with beveled edges. Shines 
with a beautiful soft gold-yellow lumi- 
nous glow in the dark. 


ORDER TODAY... ONLY #922 


Send only $1 for Luminous Cross which 
will be mailed prepaid, individually 
boxed. Or if you wish, just send name 
and address and pay postman on ar- 
rival, = few pennies postage. Order 
several—they are IDEAL as gifts. 


Cross Publishing Company 


Danville, Kentucky 
Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson's Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


., Learn Profitable Profession 
: in QO days at Home 
MEN and ¢ WOMEN, 1 18 TO 50 





Wade SHAVING MIKE OR. 


FOR HOME, CAMP 
OR-TRAILER 


Pivots four ways... 
perfect reflection in 
any light. High qual- 
ity6-inch mirrors, one 
side standard, the 
other magnifying. 
Modern, streamlined 
plestic frame. Easily attached to any 

ind of wall... A wonderful Christmas 
or birthday gift, 


At Department and Gift Stores Ohio 
By mail postpaid caywhere in U.S.upon ¥stomers 







receipt of $3.75. Money back guarantee, add 3% 
Big demand. Order NOW! sales tax. 


CONSOLITE CORPORATION, DEPT. 60, FREMONT, OHIO 
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SMILES 





"They figure they can get things settled over 
a conference table.” 


Figuratively Speaking 


I used to count my calories 
And think I ought to diet, 
But now I count my points and know 
The time has come to try it. 
Florence Jansson 


Two men were brought beforé a judge 
for fighting in the street. 

“Couldn’t this case be settled out of 
court?” asked the judge. 

“That’s what we were doing,” an- 
swered one of the combatants, ‘when the 
cop pinched us.” 


A customs officer, while examining a 
sailor’s baggage, discovered a bottle of 
whisky. “I thought you told me there were 
only night clothes in that suitcase?” 

“Right,” replied the gob, “that’s my 
night cap.” 


A history teacher had lectured her 
class long and well. “And now, Robert, if 
the President of the United States should 
die, who would get the job?” 

Robert thought for a moment and 
answered, “A Democratic undertaker.”. 


Filling out an application for a de- 
pendency allotment a soldier answered, 
“No” to the question as to whether he had 
any dependents. 

“VYou’ve got a wife, haven't you?” 
asked the sergeant. 

“Ves,” replied the soldier, 
ain’t dependable.” 


“but she 


“Daddy,” asked a little boy, “how old 
does a girl get before she quits playing 
with dolls?” 


“18, Son,” replied the father. 








GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head; scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 

Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP.. Dept. ¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 


Proves Wonderful 
For Itching Skin! 


To promptly soothe aang, burning 
skin of Eczema, Pimples, Athiete’s 
Foot and similar skin and scalp irri- 
tations due to external cause — apply 
Zemo—a Doctor’s highly medicated, 

invisible liquid backed 35 years’ 

success! Zemo ALSO aids healing. 
Over 25,000,000 eas. First 


trial convinces! n3 
sizes. All drugstores. sizes. All drugstores. [i IMI) 


Show people our amazing value Personal 
with name, 25 tor $1. 


Christmas 
Each order pays ae & liberal cash profit. 


Other Personal Cn Cards. Also Box 
Assortments including Eve E veryday Cards. No 
experience needed _ FREE al Sam- 
. Also ask for a Hg Sexe of 21 Card 

1 Assortment on approval. Write today! 


Phillips CardCo., 373 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 


WANTa permanent business 
poteocton of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 


pectessinn Jaa as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
few weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
' HEARING AID — 

DE AI E A WITHOUT BATTERY 

10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 

Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No 

headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used 


by thousands. Send today for free information and 
names of happy users in your vicinity. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. 489), N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


KILL RATS! 


THIS SAFE, EASY WAY 


Get rid of rats easily with new improved K-R-O 
Ready-Mixed, now in Bis-Kit form. Nothing to 
mix. No mess. No bother. Simply place Bis- 
Kits where rats run and K-R-O will kill them or 
your money back. Mr. N. P., Hudson, N. H., 
writes “...in one night I = 10 rats. We think 
itisa wonder. od 


Not a poison, K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) con- 








| tains a variety of red squill baits. It is particu- 


larly desirable for use around humans, livestock, 
pets, and poultry. Small size can: 35c. Large: 
$1. Also Red Squill Powder at 75c. At your drug, 
seed, or hardware store. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


i-8R-O',:” 
ONLY 











“e King Features Syndicate. ail Rights ‘Reserved 


a WISE MOTHER BUYS 


SAME CHEST RUB 
QUINTUPLETS USE 


To Relieve Coughs From Chest Colds! 
Wise mothers wil certainly want 
Musterole for their children—the same 
great rub always used on the Quintu- 
plets-at the first sign of a cold. 

Just rub Musterole on throat, chest 
and back. It instantly begins to relieve 
coughing, sore throat, aching muscles 
of colds. It actually breaks up painful 
local congestion, Makes breathing 
easier. Great for grown-ups, too! 

In 8 strengths. 


SPASTIC AND PARALYSIS 
CORRECTION 


Milton H. Bercy 
Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous corrective program for 
children and adults. Teaching paralyzed people how 
to walk, talk and become physically independent. Our 
forty-seventh year. Originators of the Spastic Duck 
Shoes, enabling many individuals to walk for the first 
time in their lives, 


SCHOOLS: HOUSTON, DALLAS, TULSA, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, OSHKOSH, WIS.-(LAKE WINNEBAGO), 
MILWAUKEE, DAYTON, AKRON, CINCINNATI, 
PORTLAND, ENCINO = CALIFORNIA 


Please write to National Medical DirectoreG. 
STANLEY GORDON, M.D., ENCINO, CALIF, 





eek HRISTMAS CARDS BE /A*es 


ms rep 5 he { 
WITH SENDERS WAME $8. SAMPLES 
ia Super values. Everybody buys. 10 beauti- 


* ful oawy are Others to $2.50. Sell Nationally Famous 21 


Christmas Folders $1. Costs 50c. Worth much more. Cur- 
rier & Ives, Artcraft, Glitter, Oilette Boxes. Gift Wraps. 


Evetydays. ew ’ Personal. Business Line. 21 Ass't. on approv- 


$ of Imprint lines. No investment. Start today. 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS. 115 Fulton St., Dept. P.F.. New York City 


FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled pores 


a Pair 





Get Quic 
Lasting ~ 
Wes: Corey 
Brows ay a 


ERS con 
quick relief t trom tired aw 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money k! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, | align ‘ ore. ates 
Spri Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in 
areas chee Thousands praise them. “‘I wouldn’t take 

mine!”’ says one. Pair, 


SEND NO MONEY ! UY ase RS saat 


lus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. by sendi 
ee with order. eee poe if you are not steneed 


30 Send 
a KCl HEELER CO. Box 5-M-4, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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that age she usually puts away her dolls 
and becomes one.” 


A pious but cranky old lady who lived 
alone was greatly annoyed because her 
neighbors forgot to ask her to go on their 
picnic. On the morning of the event they 
suddenly realized their affront and sent a 
little boy to ask her to come along. 

“It’s too late now,” she snapped. 
“T’ve already prayed for rain.” 


“Operator, please give me Mr. Dill’s 
telephone number.” 

“Is the initial as in Bill?” 

“No, it’s Dill, as in pickle.” 


“Historians say women were using 
cosmetics in the Middle Ages.” 

“Well, women in the middle ages are 
still using them!” 


“What’s a Grecian urn, Danny?” 
“I guess it depends on what he does.” 


“This wall is so thin you can almost 
see through it,” complained a hotel guest 
in a mining town. 

“That’s the window you are looking 

t,” growled the manager. 


Brain Teaser No. 100 


A line 12 feet 
long is 5 feet from 
the center of a circle 
and both. ends touch 
the circle. How far 





same circle is a line 10 feet long? 


Solution to No. 99 

If 8X represents one arm and 15X 
the other arm, then 17X will have to rep- 
resent the hypotenuse, since the square of 
the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the two arms. Now the area of 
the triangle is one half the product of the 
two arms, so 60X* would equal 2160. 
Hence the value of X would be 6. The 
arms would be 48 and go. The hypotenuse 
would be 102. 


“He got fed up with shortages.” 







from the center of the’ 
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PIPE MIXTURE 
The ORIGINAL—Blend #53 
A “friendly mixer“ with other toboccos 


AUTO JACKS 


$ 5% ' og POWERFUL 





HIGH LIFT 
ONE TON CAPACITY 
4 FOOT HANDLE 
ALL STEEL 
A FINE JACK 
LIMITED SUPPLY 
ALSO BUMPER 
Py ge AT $5.00 
EXPRESS 
















BAYBUILT MFG. CO. 115 DORE ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO (3), CALIF. 






Modern Memorials *6°° 
(Delivered) 
Easily Installed 


fotos highly pushed 
hly 
raised 4 


1 CAST BRONTE 
slightly higher. Write today for free section of act 
marker, tree catalog of other styles sizes prices. 









- FIRESTONE FOUNDRY, Dept. 32, Ashiand, 0. 


, LARGE 


PREVEN] <2: FIRES om 


— 
ers ranging in size from i-quart 
up to 40 gallon Chemical Engines sold by our 
a exclusive County Dealer-Salesmen. 


Opportunity for Dealer: 
We have a number of vacanci 
Organ 














... But Jeepers, Dad, 
its hard to hear what 
teacher says ! 


other kids. But I can’t hear teacher 
very good. An’ when I ask questions, she 
says she talked about that, an’ ‘why don’t 
I pay attention?’ It makes me feel funny. 
The kids tease me, too—they say I’m 
‘dopey’ just because they have to repeat 
things to me. Gosh, Dad—does a fellow 
really have to go to school? 
” ” + 


If you suspect that impaired hearing is 
handicapping your child—consult an ear 
specialist. If he recommends a hearing aid, 
bring the child to your nearest Zenith dis- 
penser to try a new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid. No complicated tests. The child’s 
own ears decide from three models, priced 
‘at $40 and $50, including the Zenith incon- 
spicuous Neutral-Color Earphone and 
Cord. 

Remember—Zenith has always stood for 
quality. Mail coupon for free literature, 
today. Zenith Radio 
Corporation, Chicago 
39, Illinois. 


I LISTEN HARD .. . harder, I bet, than the 








Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost. 









RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


== PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL “™ 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. PA2-9A 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ilinois 
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; Please send me your FREE booklet about ; 
; the Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. ; 
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La. BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS! -4 


BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 


The Fight Ahead: Many American 
families have sad hearts because of war 
casualties, but none have seen the blood 
and destruction of war—terrible beyond 
description. Production at home has been 
a satisfying thing. Every person must 
now throw his heart, brain and muscle into 
the fight against the troublesome civilian 
problems which lie ahead. Black market 
hyenas who prey upon both the living and 
the dead should be tracked down and pun- 
ished. Our people have the power, if they 
have the will, to do sé. 

Sam Street Hughes, Lt., USNR 
Okinawa in the Ryukyus 





Readers’ Gripes: Although I have 
taken the PATHFINDER for some years, I 
am renewing my subscription this time 
rather reluctantly. I do not like your Eng- 
lish. Your slang is inexcusable. You try 
to entertain while speaking seriously in 
news items. 


L. Allen Higley, Delaware City, Del. 


. « » PATHFINDER’S chopped up, jerky 
way of describing events is irritating. Sub- 
stitution of synopses for news articles may 
be the latest thing but apparently it is 
based on the assumption all the readers 
are morons. 

Mrs. Elizabeth N. Carter, Arlington, Va. 


. ».. PATHFINDER does a swell job of 
concentration but squeezes its book re- 
views. I like to keep up with new books 
—not a list of all published, but an idea 
of what the best ones are about and what 
they are like. 

I’d say a book worth reading deserves 
at least a third of a column of analysis 
and appraisal. 

Jacob Holtz, St. Louis, Mo. 


Decency in Movies: Evidently your 
force is not yet lined up with The Legion 
of Decency in the matter of movies. You 
list favorably The Story of G. I. Joe, 
which the Legion calls Class “B,” objec- 
tionable in part. Was your action a mis- 
take? 

C. E. Leonard, St. James, Minn. 

[We’re in a huddle with our movie editor 
on that ‘one.—Eb. ] 


New Nazis: Your question, “will the 
sanctity of the cloth let German ch&plains 
protect a new brand of Naziism?” is a 
timely one. Are our occupational forces 
going to be trained to fight this more in- 
sidious form of sabotage? 

Mrs. J. C. Creegan, Detroit, Mich. 


Soap Operas Passe: Three cheers 
for Mr. Enger’s suggestion of removing 
soap operas from the radio; I think it’s 
one of the best ideas since barring com- 


PATHFINDER 


mercials to a certain length of time. Soap 
operas have had their day; now give us 
something worthwhile. 

Conrad Drexel, Hampton, Va. 


Bomb Instead of Army: With the 
atomic bomb, the foolishness of maintain- 
ing a large standing army should be ap- 
parent to any one, or piling up expensive 
defense to be wiped out in one blast. 

Ira C. Jones, Medford, Ore. 


Covers: May I suggest more original 
covers? .. . such pictures done in clay 
like page 5, Aug. 20, would be original and 
interesting. 

Mrs, M. Scramlin, Climax, Mich. 

[We have made a note of that. Reader 
Scramlin has a point.—Eb.] 


War or Thanksgiving: The President 
asked public thanksgiving to God who 
helped win the war. Must those of us 
whose dearest ones died in war or re- 
mained mutilated be thankful for our mis- 
fortune? 

G, Tallarico, New York, N. Y. 


Virgin Islands’ Sewers: It is 28 years 
since the U. S. took over the Virgin 
Islands. But up to now we have not a 
complete sewer system in the Islands. 
U. S. public health authorities are politely 
invited to look into the matter. 

V. Frederickson, Virgin Islands 

{Reader Frederickson might add to that 
the slums in the shadow of the Capitol in 
Washington.—Eb. ] 
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MAGINE IT, a grocery counter 300 miles 
long .. . reaching almost across the State of 
Kansas! In effect, that’s what Fruehauf Trail- 
ers have helped J. S. Dillon & Sons Food Stores 
to accomplish! 

In Kansas, as in other Western states, where 
long-distance hauls are the rule, distribution 
of food is a real transportation problem. 

Ray Dillon, President of Dillon Food Stores, 
says that the combination of super-market 
efficiency with Truck-Trailer haulage is the 
answer. And he has a record of 12 years’ suc- 
cessful experience to prove it! 

Eight Fruehauf Trailers in the Dillon fleet 


: f , : ; thriving communities, on schedule and in the 
keep fresh foods moving into 24 stores in 14 


quantities needed, They haul groceries and 
oi «3 ee canned goods from Kansas City, Hutchinson 
a and other centers to the many different stores. 
And, during harvest seasons, the Fruehaufs 
transport fresh fruits and vegetables from 
farming areas. 

“It’s the only way to keep the stores sup- 
plied,” says Mr. Dillon. He points out that 
large load capacity, plus the speed and flexi- 
bility of the Trailer method, result in fresher 
foods . . . more rapid turnover of stocks . . 


— . i better service for customers. 
yy ' Keeping food supplies moving to your table 
is only one example of over 100 different lines 
60% of all LIVESTOCK receipts at stockyards are hauled by truck. of business where Fruehaufs are proving, day 
52% of EGG shipments to principal markets arrive by truck. BUY . e 
98% of live POULTRY receipts at Philadelphia are shipped by WAR . and day out, that they can do the job better 
truck; New York, 83%; Chicago, 74%; San Francisco, 82%. BONDS than it could be done by any other method. 


49 large cities receive all their MILK by truck. 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 (17 sucsros 


Service in Principal Cities — 
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“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 





AUT O-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 


‘PLUG-CHEK HELPS UNCOVER GAS WASTE QUICK 


Gas-wasting plugs can be spotted quickly and accurately 

the “Plug-Chek” way. This Auto-Lite Inspection Service 

helps put the finger on faulty or improper plugs, may wee 

add as much as 12% to gas mileage, according to tests ms 

by the American hatoacthtie Pirie Ae . AUTO-LITE —_ 
Stop in today at your friendly Auto-Lite Spark Plug Radio Show 

Dealer and have your spark plugs inspected the ‘Plug- 


STARRING 
Chek” way. Possibly all they need is cleaning or regap- Dick Haymes 


ping. But if new spark plugs are needed, ask for Auto-Lites 
the ignition engineered spark plug. HELEN FORREST * GORDON JENKINS 
ORCHESTRA 


Every Tuesday Night * NBC 


8 


; THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
EUR TOLEDO, 1) +> Merch Divisie : Behe 


OHIO 


ndising Division 


IN ITS 22 GREAT MANUFACTUS&ING PLANTS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 





